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who has been studying the educational systems 
of Europe and America and has been in touch with 
some modern American developments, the present 
trend of our vocational education gives material for 
considerable apprehension. At present the war has 
changed the spirit of the people and nearly every 
American has become more or less familiar with 
and suspicious of the methods and philosophy of 
German vocational education. I trust that this knowledge and 
change of spirit will be utilized in exercising more care and 
thoughtfulness on the part of the public in regard to the methods 
and ideals of our own schools. 

Previous to the war,—and I am glad that state of mind does 
not continue today,—we had been trying to copy the methods of 
Europe, and we adopted ideas without regard to their ultimate 
social fitness for a democracy. We were saturated with ideas 
about “discipline” and “fitting for life’s work,” and too little con- 
cerned with the philosophy of such educational ideas. Were we 
after all fitting young men and women for life? Our conduct 
in this war may give us the answer. So absorbed had even we 
Americans become in the theory of the individual for the state 
that we often lost sight of the mere individual. The complacent 
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man of wealth desiring only the type of education for the masses 
that gave industry unlimited numbers of young men and women 
trained and capable of taking up their trade as soon as the gram- 
mar or the high schools granted them their diploma, is a real 
danger to democracy. The maelstrom of industry carries down 
too many young lives not fitted for its dizzy swirl and stuns them 
forever. There always is an unconscious selection taking place, 
silently, and without our being in the least aware of it, the foun- 
dations for a stratified social system were being laid. The ten- 
dency of our educational system was to train farmers’ sons to go 
back to the farm and sons of the steel workers to labor in the steel 
mills. Unconsciously, we were limiting the aspirations of the 
young men of a class to the class they were fated to occupy by 
birth. 

One needs only to study the conditions in Europe, especially of 
Germany, during the last hundred years to see what the trend 
of events would be. ‘The ruling class of Germany desired a popu- 
lation trained in such a manner that every man became a useful 
member of his trade and of nothing else. The German boys were 
divided into three classes before they had an opportunity to 
mingle freely and break down the barriers of caste: first, the 
ruling class; second, retainers of the first class and minor officials ; 
third, the masses. Children of the third class were placed in trade 
schools at an early age. Not much time was given to the classics, 
theories of government, history, and the liberal arts, but after 
the child had acquired some knowledge of reading, writing, and 
arithmetic, a little natural science, music, and the catechism, he 
was forced to learn a trade. That trade was not always of his 
own choice. He had no recourse. His father might be a shoe- 
maker, so he must take up his father’s trade or one of similar 
estates. The higher schools, possible only to the wealthier classes, 
required Latin, Greek, and often other subjects which it was 
impossible for a boy in the lower class to obtain unless he was an 
uncommon genius or had a friend who tutored him. Hans stepped 
into a shop at 14 or 16 years of age, a fairly good workman, ready 
to begin his life work. He knew little else but his trade and was 
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religiously taught that his business consisted in doing his work 
well; that he must not hesitate to give his life if the state de- 
manded it; that he must avoid meddling with the government, 
social ideas, and education, for that was not his affair. He was 
taught to serve; the upper classes were taught to rule and do the 
thinking. Hans would as little think of asserting his ideas in 
another sphere as he would of abolishing food and drink, or com- 
mitting murder in his family. By such a system the economic 
world was equipped with sturdy workers, but poor Hans, the boy, 
who often hoped and dreamed of a freer life, such as he had heard 
the boys in America had, was forgotten and molded into a machine. 
The system, not content with his body, crushed his soul until he 
became a mere unthinking mechanism of a huge system—the state. 

Before the war we had somehow lost the drift of events. Few 
men saw ahead clearly and sufficiently to know whither we were 
tending. I remember hearing an address by an educator, and 
during the course of his remarks the speaker asserted that agri- 
cultural schools were for the purpose of training men to become 
owners of land and thinking, intelligent, useful citizens, and not 
mere farm mechanics; but first of all good citizens, intellectually 
free and capable of thinking. For this remark he was taken to 
task by some wealthy retired farmers, who owned large tracts of 
land and desired schools that would develop the boys of the neigh- 
borhood into good, steady laborers. So complacent in their rights, 
so smug in their desires, so imbued with the idea of fitting boys 
to become laborers and mechanics had many men of affairs become 
that the philosophy of education was forgotten or hooted down. 
This war has taught us that each boy, each individual, must be 
trained for some trade, but also for much more. He must be 
trained as an individual, as a citizen, indeed, as a prospective 
ruler in the affairs of the nation. He must not become simply a 
cog in a great economic machine, whose destinies he has no part 
in determining. The system which is guided entirely from the 
top may make an efficient state but it produces few men. It loses 
touch with the masses and by such a course its rulers are certain 
to blunder in their judgment and involve the nation in ruin. When 
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you select boys at an early age and train them for a trade by a 
limited system of education that fits them for one thing only, you 
forget the mission of man’s life. You rob the boy of that God- 
given hope for which America was created to give men: the right 
to have an opportunity for self-development and advancement ; 
the power to break the chains that bind man to poverty, to an 
unworthy life which is mere existence. What is more unhappy, 
more sad, than to see a human creature who from childhood has 
toiled at a trade like a slave chained to a galley. The slave is 
lured by thoughts of final freedom, but the worker has no escape. 
A broadened and educated mind may escape the routine and 
drudgery of the day by projecting itself into pleasant avocations. 
We seldom tire of the tasks we love, no matter if they are labori- 
ous. It is this phase which I think is so important and yet so 
little emphasized. 

There are some men who may be better off under the European 
system, but the best men are not. The men who lead and have 
led America were not trained that way. Our trade schools have 
not trained men as technically as the European schools have, nor 
have we been stratified socially as the Europeans, but there was 
a tendency in that direction. The son of a laborer was being 
influenced to enter a trade as soon as possible. In the course 
of a few years he had learned something about a trade and was 
able to obtain a position. The wages were small but tempting to 
a boy who wishes to be independent and have some money to spend. 
If, at the end of a year or more, he should tire of his trade, 
what is he to do? His time was spent on a trade he will never 
use, his money is gone. The courses which he pursued do not 
fit him for a course in law, medicine, or pharmacy, for they were 
teo narrow, too technical. To enter a university he must have 
Latin, French, or German, and a good equipment in the liberal 
arts and sciences. Many vocational schools teach science as applied 
science, which is often worse than nothing if the teacher is un- 
skillful. Some of these schools give very little mathematics, which, 
with the lack of science, leaves the student no definite basis for 
his thinking. 
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I grant there is a legitimate need for large numbers of men who 
are skilled in mechanical trades and practical agriculture. Our 
schools are not doing justice to their students when they do not 
aid in preparing boys for such work. The danger I see and the 
objection I make is that we must give the student the opportunity 
to make his choice. If the pupil is misled, his life may become a 
failure and a drudgery and the state loses a good citizen. As I 
view the matter, no school should build up a curriculum with 
courses so narrow and so technical that a shift cannot easily be 
made from one course to another. No high school course should 
be so similar to the training of an apprentice in a workshop that 
the doors of a college will never open to one who has completed it. 
Only by flexibility in education can society remain flexible. We 
must maintain close contact between colleges and all the courses 
given in the high schools. We must oppose segregation, and this 
applies especially to fads in our high schools which far too often 
tend away from directions of advancement and break down the 
unity of our educational system. Co-ordination in our schools and 
colleges will maintain democracy and individual development. 
Too many fads in education produce bungling students and aimless 
men, and therefore prevent rational development. 

The armies of Napoleon were so long unconquerable for the 
reason that every man carried a “marshal’s baton” in his knap- 
sack. The system was so flexible that every man was made to 
feel he had an opportunity for promotion in the cause he loved. 
So let us keep the doors of every avenue of education wide open. 
Give all a choice and an opportunity. Let every road of our 
educational system be so tied up with the economic interests of 
our country that progress will not be hindered. Let our whole 
educational and economic fabric be correlated from grammar 
school to high school and from high school to college and the indus- 
tries and professions. 

The educational system of Europe has many excellent things to 
teach us, but its shortcomings the war has made apparent. This 
also is true of America. If sacrifice we must, let us sacrifice for 
the interests of democracy rather than of efficiency. The aim of 
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education is, after all, to produce men, not merely mechanics. 
A few exceptional men may be worth infinitely more than hun- 
dreds of mediocre men, but the soundness of a nation depends 
largely on how much the mediocre man thinks, and how true he 
thinks. He must be enabled to think well and to judge what the 
men higher up think. When the masses are able to think they 
are not sv apt to be misled by dangerous men. Shall we educate 
the masses that they may be easily driven like dumb beasts ? 
Or shall we give them a less specialized education but an educa- 
tion that makes liberal, true-thinking men ? 

Now, after the war, the American farmer may urge purely 
agricultural schools in the country and desire his son to obtain 
a knowledge of the art of agriculture at the sacrifice of so-called 
pure science and the liberal arts. Some men may also desire 
that boys of twelve to fifteen be sent to agricultural schools to be 
trained as farm laborers, that the gap left by the men who have 
died at the front may be filled. We need trained men in agri- 
culture, men who know something about the fundamental sciences 
underlying agriculture and who can do valiant service in the 
fields? How then shall the American farmer train his son? How 
shall the workingman in a rural neighborhood train his son? I 
yas at one time interested in live stock and visited some famous 
Scotch herdsmen. These herdsmen are famous the world over 
and know their work thoroughly, for the art has been handed 
down from one generation to another. Few of them as bovs had 
any choice in life,—I refer especially to the men I met,—they 
were forced into the work from childhood, before the world dawned 
for them. Many of them, knowing nothing else, were contented 
with their work. Their sons began to learn the art as soon as 
they left the eradle, and at the age of 14 were masters of their 
profession. In spite of their efficiency, I could not prevent 
myself from feeling sad when I compared these lifeless and con- 
fined minds with those of our American boys. These boys knew 
nothing of books or of the finer thoughts of men. Science had 
never opened their eyes to any of her secrets but that of nursing 


cattle. They lacked creativeness and wideness of interest. They 
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had specialized too early in life. Does the American farmer and 
laborer desire that type of education ? 

The son of the American farmer may desire to become a physi- 
cian or a lawyer or a scientist. So also may the son of the 
laboring man desire. Let us give each his opportunity and desire, 
so far as we are able. Let us think of life not only on the basis 
of etticiency but of living. The slave system of the South was 
perhaps more efficient than the present system, but who would 
advocate slavery. We must teach men to dream, to see beauty, 
to find work which they enjoy, or life becomes a monotonous 
expanse which drunkenness and vice alleviate. The sordidness 
of unkempt country towns and rude country huts strikes despair 
in the heart of one who thinks and sees and loves beauty. Our 
education is responsible for some of this. A little education of 
the child, outside of teaching him the three R’s and his occupation, 
would have raised millions out of their apathy and despair. It 
is our lack of idealism, our adherence to training that relegates 
all things not pertaining to the conquest of dollars as of no value, 
which is responsible for so many failures. Men whose lives are 
unthinking and slavish, and who can only labor as dumb, driven 
cattle contribute very little to the upbuilding of civilization. All 
things are based on ideals and all success and striving are founded 
on the desire to attain the ideal. Edueation that neglects the 
creation of ideals in the youth is a failure, for the man so pro- 
duced lacks conception and does not contribute his proper portion 
to the progress of the race. 

Let us give the country boy training in agriculture, by all means, 
but not to the exclusion of other things. Neither should we make 
his course so narrow, or teach applied science so loosely as if it 
were unrelated to the great body of science that he has no definite 
scientific foundation. ‘The courses should be broad enough, so 
that at their completion any of our colleges or universities will 
accept the graduates. We must take time to teach the students 
the liberal arts and the sciences. <A collection of facts may soon 
slip away, but accurate reasoning processes are permanently fixed. 

If we establish military training in the schools, let us hope 
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that the vast camps of the country will be turned into colleges 
where men will learn the arts of peace as well as the arts of 
war. Our people need discipline, and this can be obtained, but 
with it should go the education of the mind and heart. Patriotism 
must be taught in our schools. The legends and ideals of our 
country, the duties of citizenship, and the rights we possess must 
be instilled in every citizen. The school must teach, what for- 
merly was left for the ward politician,—the ideals of democracy. 

Science must be tempered by the idealism of human sufferings 
and aspirations. To the ordinary man, science alone is incapable 
of arousing inspiration. It does not come within his experience. 
To create the best citizen requires that the man who understands 
the intricacies of an engine, or the elements of soil chemistry, 
must first of all understand the aspirations of our fathers which 
led to the Declaration of Independence. He who does not feel 
the impulse of the race, its struggles for expression, its urge, its 
longings, is not one of us. The new American is thrilled with 
the vision of a great ideal realized and his eye scans the future 
where new vistas unfold. We are at the morn—youth is in our 
blood, and the great day is before us. Shall we let this cycle, 
this culmination of the efforts of the race, go by unmindful of 
its portent and unworthy of the heritage conferred upon us? 
Let us make ourselves and our children worthy in hand and heart 
and mind, that the torch of civilization flung from dying hands 
for us to bear, may be held higher and burn more brightly. 

I have not place to give and definite details or outline any 
definite courses. The courses prescribed by the men in charge of 
vocational education at some of our leading state universities are 
satisfactory. It is the men who teach that form the important 
factor. They are training men, not mechanics or farmers, and 
they should look into the future from the standpoint of a boy 
emerging on life’s broad seas, and they must be filled with the 
foresight and wisdom of the seer if their guidance is to be of any 
value. Our high schools must be prepared to advise and to teach 
our youth properly, that their life’s work may be full of joy to 
them and every day a day of inspiration. That system which is 
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sufficiently flexible and sympathetic and does not tend to stratify 
society is the system upon which democracy depends. If the 
world is to be made “safe for democracy,” we must first of all, by 
our methods of education, equip the people of this republic that 
democracy may be safe for the nation and for the world. 


The Great Adventurer 


I have left the tribe and stand upon the mountain 
Above the world,— 

The murmur of the tribe rises about my ears, 

As the far off complaint of waters to the shore— 
I am alone. 

[ have thrown away my staff! 

The seoffers have derided me, 

The timorous have fallen away from me, 

The dead only have gone beyond me. 

All along my way I passed glory, 

It dragged about my feet, 

And would have hindered me, 

But my strides rent it and I passed on,— 

And here is glory such as the tribe, 

And I of the tribe, 

Never saw! 

They that linger below 

Diligently try to mend that which in my haste 

I have rent asunder; 

They cannot know that here is new and enough for all. 
And when I leave the mountain top, 

[ will go neither in this direction nor in that, 

For there is no way and no end, 

Only life- 

And a star is rising within me! 


Grace Gorpon. 
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Se TE slogan of the times is—Reconstruct. We hear 
2 = on every hand the words reconstruction and _re- 
5 T 5 organization. Education has not escaped, and we 
= = understand that school systems are to be made to 
Seminal fit the new conditions confronting Americans. We 
z z realize that with the many millions of illiterate and 
5 ; the many millions more of semi-illiterate people in 


America today, our system of education has not 
done all that it ought to have done for the people of this country. 
But an attempt to solve the great problem must be made not only 
from without but from within at the same time. The Commission 
on the Reorganization of Secondary Education appointed by the 
National Educational Association has made public its report 
in a government bulletin, in which it says that the secondary 
school should focus its attention upon “‘such great social objectives 
as health, citizenship, vocation, worthy use of leisure, and ethical 
character.” Along with that reorganization, however, must go 
a change within—a re-aiming of subject matter, a re-vitalizing of 
methods of teaching. At the risk of casting away pedagogical 
formulae, we must use common-sense methods to gain worthy ends ; 
we must aim for efficiency. 

To make a worthy use of leisure one must have the ability to 
read literature intelligently, to discriminate between the good and 
the bad, and to “hate the one and love the other at all risks.” 
This is no mediocre accomplishment. It demands the possession 
of power, the greatest thing in education today. It is greater than 
mere information, for knowledge without power is like a heap of 
dry bones—lifeless, devitalized, uncoordinated. Therefore, what- 
ever else we may do for the boys and girls who are passing through 
the schools of today and tomorrow, we must give them power. 
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What does this mean in relation to the studying of English and 
American literature 4 

In relation to literature, power means appreciation. And 
appreciation implies understanding. Therefore, the task of the 
teacher of literature in the secondary school today is to give 
understanding, so that with advancing age and broadening expe- 
rience may come that intangible thing called appreciation. The 
mandate seems to be then, to put it briefly,— appreciation is the 
principal thing, therefore get appreciation. But “with all thy 
getting get understanding,” for appreciation without its main- 
spring, understanding, is bare. We find some schools that are 
doing much toward vitalizing their course, so far as literature is 
treated, and thus broadening the experience of the young people 
during the four years they are in the secondary school. This is 
a duty. Let me show how it may be met. 

Regardless of the college requirements, which are but an arti- 
ficial criterion with respect to good teaching, the pupils in the 
first three years of their high school course ought to read widely, 
in order to broaden their experience, and intelligently, in order 
to vitalize their knowledge. Year by year then this schedule is 
required : 

First year—term one. 

*Short Stories—Old and New. 
*Selections from American Poetry. 
Bunyan—Pilgrim’s Progress. 
Last of the Mohicans. 
Pathfinder. 
Dana—Two Years Before the Mast. 
Dickens—Oliver Twist. 
Hughes—Tom Brown’s Schooldays. 
Kingsley—Hereward the Wake. 
Kipling—Captains Courageous. 
Jungle Books. 
Lanier—Boy’s King Arthur. 
Secott—Quentin Durward. 
Ivanhoe. 





Cooper 
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Stevenson—T'reasure Island. 

Swift—Gulliver’s Travels. 
First year—term two. 

*Odyssey—Palmer Translation. 


*Shakespeare—Midsummer Night’s Dream. 
*Macaulay—Ballads. 


Second year—term one. 
*Trving—Sketch Book. 
*Arnold—Sohrab and Rustum. 
Addams—Twenty Years at Hull House. 
Antin—Promised Land. 
Franklin—Autobwography. 
Higginson—Cheerful Yesterdays. 
Irving—Infe of Goldsmith. 
Lockhart—Infe of Scott. 
Muir—Story of My Boyhood and Youth. 
Plutarch—Lves. 
Riis—-Making of an American. 
Schurz—A braham Inncoln. 
Washington—Up from Slavery. 





Second year—term two. 


*Eliot—Silas Marner. 
*Byron—Prisoner of Chillon. 
*Shakespeare—Merchant of Venice. 
Twelfth Night. 
Maeterlinck—The Bluebird. 
Peabody—The Ptper. 


Third year—term one. 


*Letters from Many Pens. 

*Types of the Short Story. 
Dickens—David Copperfield. 
Eliot—Mill on the Floss. 
Goldsmith—Vicar of Wakefield. 
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Hawthorne—The House of the Seven Gables. 
Howells—The Rise of Silas Lapham. 
Kipling—Kim. 
Mitchell—Hugh Wynne. 
Page—Red Rock. 
Scott—Heart of Midlothian. 
Stevenson—K idnapped. 

Master of Ballantrae. 
Wister—The Virginian. 
*Shakespeare—J ulwus Caesar. 

Dramas (to be read while dealing with Shakespeare) 
Goldsmith—She Stoops to Conquer. 
Shakespeare—Henry V. 

Romeo and Juliet. 
The L'empest. 
Sheridan—The Rivals. 





Third year—term two. 
*Tennyson—Idylls of the King. 
Poetry (to be read while dealing with Tennyson). 
Selections from—Browning. 
Burns. 
Keats. 
Shelley. 
Tennyson (shorter poems). 
Wordsworth. 
Any modern poet. 
*Stevenson—Inland Voyage and Travels with a Donkey. 
Essays chiefly (to be read while dealing with Stevenson). 
Bacon—Lssays. 





Burroughs—Wake Robin. 

Locusts and Wild Honey. 

Winter Sunshine. 

Birds and Bees. 
DeQuincey—Lssays. 
Emerson—Compensation. 
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Hazlitt—Essays. 
Holmes—-A utocrat of the Breakfast Table. 
Lamb—Fssays of Elia. 
Lee—Shakespeare’s Infe and Work. 
Lincoln—Selections from Speeches. 
Ruskin—Practerita. 

Sesame and Lnlies. 


In the administration of this schedule the pieces of literature 
that are starred make up the backbone of the course. Every pupil 
is required to have a copy of each of these pieces of literature, to 
read it through, and to understand it intelligently, to the end 
that he has made it hisown. For instance, to understand a story, 
one needs to know who.the leading and the less important char- 
acters are, what the setting of the story is, what the characters 
do in the given setting and under the conditions imposed by the 
circumstances surrounding them, and why they act as they do. 
Finally, it is necessary to know why the story was written or what 
the underlying motive or moral is. If the piece of literature is 
a drama, such as Shakespeare’s Julius Caesar or The Merchant 
of Venice, then it is necessary to realize that this is a bit of the 
life of the time chosen, interpreted in words and actions, and that 
in order to understand it, we must do two things at least,—know 
the times and re-act the situations. This means dramatization. 
If the piece of literature is a poem, then the task of the pupil 
becomes a little harder in that he must rearrange the words and 
thoughts in his own mind, so that he can get the underlying idea, 
the theme, which the poet had originally in his mind. So on 
with all the various types. The actual classroom procedure is 
determined by the pupils in each group and the teacher in charge. 
The aim in all this is understanding, and building upon that, 
little difficulty is experienced with the work, because the natural 
inclination of the pupil in any of the first three years of the high 
school course is to get understanding, if that is put before him as 
the all-important motive. Much of our teaching fails and be- 
comes dead because our pupils do not understand what they are 
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doing, much less do they understand what we are trying to do. 
i wonder, oftentimes, if we ourselves understand what we are 
doing ? 

Our reading of literature in the classroom does not stop here, 
however. Each pupil, each term, is responsible, in addition to 
the starred books, for one from the list of unstarred books. In 
any one class, likewise, every one of the books prescribed is read 
by at least one pupil in the class. Thus we have some delightful 
days devoted to literature—days when it is really a joy to be a 
member of this class. Each pupil brings his book into class. 
Perhaps he has bought it, perhaps he has brought it from home, 
perhaps he has borrowed it from the school library or from the 
publie library. At any rate, he has his chosen book, and he talks 
about it to his classmates. He reads bits here and there from it, 
intending thereby to entice others to read the same book, to enjoy 
it as he has enjoyed it. If he does not like it, he says so, but 
always gives his reasons for the opinion expressed. He is never 
hypocritical; he is always sincere. Lively discussions follow; a 
better understanding of literature results; a broader experience 
is the outcome. 

Our reading of literature does not stop here, either. Pupils 
must do some reading on their own responsibility. Brought up 
on such a course as this, they do supplementary reading with very 
little urging and with intelligent discrimination. Four books a 
term is set as the minimum requirement, but with practically 
seventy-five per cent of the pupils this minimum is nearly doubled, 
especially in the upper years. In order to facilitate this reading 
a reading list of about 1,200 so-called standard works has been 
compiled with the aid of the public library. This list is the 
principal source from which the pupils choose their outside read- 
ing, but any book recommended to them by the librarian of the 
publie library or the school librarian or the teacher herself is 
accepted. The purpose of this reading is to encourage in the 
pupil the reading habit. We depend largely upon actual class- 
room work to teach discrimination, and it seldom fails. This dis- 
crimination is thus tested in the voluntary reading each term. 
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The only restriction placed upon the reading is that, except during 
the first year, only one book of fiction may be read in any one 
term. Reports of a very simple nature are required. Toward 
the end of each term every pupil is asked to submit a list of 
books read outside the school, which he wishes to offer as his sup- 
plementary reading. ‘This consists of a statement of the title 
and the name of the author of each book. In addition to this he 
is required to make one written report during a class period of a 
book selected from this list by the teacher. If the book chosen 
is a story, fiction, the following statements are required : 


1. The title—the author. 
2. A description of the principal characters. 
3. The designation of the chief episodes. 


4, The reader’s impression ot the whole book or ot any par- 


ticular part. 
If the book is a biography, the following statements are made: 


1. The title—the author. 
2. A summary of the important incidents in three periods of 


the life of the person. 


If the book is non-fiction, other than biography, the following 
statements are made: 


1. The title—the author. 
2. The type of book. 


3. Three important points in it. 


4, The conclusions of the reader. 


If the selections chosen are poetry, then in addition to giving 
the title and the author, the pupil is required to state the theme 
or the meaning of each poem. Once in the course of a term in 
the second and the third years, each pupil makes an oral report 
on an Oral Day of one of the books he is reading at the time. 
Thus we are able to follow up the reading which our pupils do 
outside of the classroom. 
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In the fourth year these books are required: 


Fourth year—term one. 
Washington—Farewell Address. 
Webster—Bunker Hill Oration. 
Shakespeare—/Hamilet. 
Macaulay—S peeches on Copyright. 
Lincoln—S peech at Cooper Union. 
Modern speeches and addresses. 


Fourth year—term two. 
Emerson—Lssay on Manners. 
Friendship. 
Milton—Minor Poems. 
Modern essays and poems. 


During this year the procedure with respect to the supple- 
mentary reading is similar to that in the other three years. With 
respect to the class work the method is different. The books are 
étudied, not simply read. But the points that are kept in mind 
are those put before the pupils in the first three years. The aim 
is understanding—-deeper, broader, more intensive. And yet it 
is not vivisection that we practice. We try never to forget that 
each of the books read in the fourth year is a masterpiece of a 
certain type. Likewise we view it as a worthy example of the 
kind of literature it represents. In our study of it, then, we 
bring out its salient points as a sample of the kind of literature 
it is; we discuss the particular features which make it worthy; 
and we study the development of thought or the content. 

In the last year much reading of modern essays, dramas and 
poems is done. Pupils keep in touch with the current magazines 
and books. Some pupils make an anthology of magazine verse of 
their own choice. All this is done cheerfully and in the natural 
course of the school work.. The pupils have learned by this time 
the value of a knowledge of literature and the necessity of getting 
an understanding of it antecedent to any such thing as apprecia- 
tion. Ability to appreciate is a matter of growth and experience. 
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Give us understanding and the desire to discriminate, and we may 
say that the high school pupil has learned enough. This is power. 
It is power built upon a training that is not above the ordinary 
high school pupil nor beyond the secondary school teacher of 
English. 

During this year, as during each of the other three, the pupil 
is made aware of the place in the chronology of American and 
English literature occupied by the author whose works he reads 
or studies. In the third and fourth years especially, he learns 
the tendencies that mark the periods in which the authors wrote ; 
he knows how the particular piece of literature ‘‘reflects the spirit 
of the age” and what influence it had upon succeeding periods. 
In this manner, while no attempt is made to teach the history of 
literature, the pupil gains a unified impression of English and 
American writings, instead of a feeling that each story or essay 
or drama or poem stands alone and isolated from all the rest. 
Literature becomes a definite thing in the mind of the pupil so 
trained. 

The reader will notice that more has been said about the pupil 
learning than about the teacher teaching. The success of such a 
course as has been shown here, depends ultimately, as does every- 
thing else in education, upon the individual dealing with the 
problem. Two things must be said about the teacher, upon whom 
will fall so large a share of the actual work of reorganization and 
reconstruction in this country. First, she must have a broader 
view of her profession, a wider knowledge of the literature she is 
reading or studying with her pupils, and a deeper understanding 
of it all than she has ever had in the past. She must get the 
Vision: she must see the Gleam. Once having seen it she must 
aid her pupils to get it, term in and term out, telling them in the 
words of the poet: 


“After it, follow it, 
Follow the Gleam.” 


Second, she must let the pupil do his own thinking. And after 
he has thought, she must respect the result, the conclusions, he has 
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reached. Despite the fact that teachers continually say, “‘Pupils 
will not think,” most pupils do think, but of course they do not 
think necessarily as we do. [But it is to the credit of the pupil 
in the secondary school if he is independent in his thinking. It 
is to the discredit of most of us teachers that we do not respect 
his independent thinking from the very beginning of his course 
in literature, and thus encourage him to think more. Teachers 
do much to repress thought in their pupils because they discourage 
independent thinking in their attempt to make it all conform 
to theirs. Woe will be to us if we persist in doing this. So I 
have put stress on the pupil’s learning rather than on the teacher’s 
teaching, because the former process is so vitally important today 
and yet so strangely neglected. In justice to our pupils let them 
do the learning wherever it is possible in their study of literature. 
Encourage their individual thought; let them practice self-expres- 
sion and so learn self-control in thought. 

Someone has recently written in an educational journal to the 
effect that the test of the success of teaching literature in sec- 
ondary schools is the avidity with which people seek the public 
library, both during their school course and after graduation. 
That may be true, but more important is it to know what they 
seek there. Presumably everything in a public library is good 
reading. Yet one would not avouch the sterling worth of all the 
books found therein. It is what they seek, not how much, that is 
the test to be applied. The power of understanding and discrim- 
ination which this course generates will make boys and girls not 
omnivorous readers only, but we hope it will make them perspi- 
cacious in their choice of books. There is every reason to believe 
that it will foster a love of books grounded upon their service- 
ableness toward making one capable of using his leisure worthily. 
There can be no greater pleasure, there can be no nobler pursuit 
in leisure moments than reading good literature. Reading stimu- 
lates thought, and to be thoughtful is destined to be one of the 
greatest things in the years that are to be. 








Recruiting the Teaching Profession 
Homer H. Seertrey, Present Stare Teacuers COLueGcs, 
Crpar Faris, Iowa.” 


The Present Situation.—It is conceded by every well-informed 
American citizen that the vocation of teacher has fallen into dis- 
repute as a life work for either men or women of large promise. 
This is because its service is not so well esteemed by the public 
as other vocations are, and because the personal sacrifices required 
of its members are not relieved by such remuneration as guar- 
antees financial independence. In addition, these untoward con- 
ditions are not met by such prospects of promotion in service as 
will satisfy reasonable ambition for power and place. It must 
be recognized, also, that the appeal to red-blooded men and women, 
such as are needed in teaching, must be met by actual conditions 
that show appreciation for initiative and for accepted capability 
such as meet the requirements of human aims and _ possibilities. 
Any less claim than this places the profession of teaching in a 
category all by itself as a type of missionary Christian-service that 
is not even paralleled by those workers who are missionaries in 
foreign lands or are active ministers in the churches as servants 
of the common good. 

The Public Servant.—Any student of social problems in 
America is compelled to classify the American teacher as a public 
servant rather than a public leader, since his status is temporary 
as to tenure, uncertain as to annual income, and almost impos- 
sible as to retiring allowance. The worker of this class is 
assumed by the public to be continued regularly in employment 
as long as he meets the requirements of public esteem and popu- 
larity. He is assumed by school officials to be paid a monthly 
wage that fully compensates for his service, so that there remains 
no further obligation on the part of the people. He is likewise 
assumed to possess all the opportunities of civilization that others 


* For forty consecutive years Dr, Seerley has been a regular subscriber to Education, being 
one of the ‘‘ charter members ’’ when the magazine started in 1880. 
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enjoy in living a thrifty business life and can therefore accumu- 
late enough property so that he can retire in old age without any 
dread of the future need when salary-receiving days have passed. 

In these respects the teacher is equally as well off as is the 
public employe or official in other lines of public service, as all 
these classes of servants are occupying a middle ground in society, 
being dependent both upon the taxpayers and the capitalists above 
them and the laboring classes below them for support, sympathy, 
employment and appreciation. These special classes cannot be- 
come producers under our American system of civilization, since, 
being employees, they are dependent upon the public for food, 
raiment, shelter and even prosperity to such an extent as is not 
experienced by either the capitalist or the laborer, a condition 
that is quite generally unrealized and therefore unappreciated 
by those who have absolute control of their own time and labor 
and have the power to decide their own destiny. 

The Expense of Preparation.—The business of teaching is a 
highly specialized occupation. It demands in the first place 
unusual quality of intelligence, so as to be able to learn things 
of the highest grade of acquirement, so as to be able to be trained 
to deal successfully with human personalities, such as parents, 
pupils and officials, and so as to be able to prove ability to do 
things for humanity and for public welfare that can only be 
accomplished by those with unusual ability and unusual adapt- 
ability. These meritorious accomplishments are of a kind and 
character that their development and acquirement exact great 
expense as to time, as to money investment, and as to developing 
worthiness and capability that are enormous in quantity and 
quality, compared to the prospects, possibilities and guarantees. 
It is not necessary for the investigator to make computations to 
establish these facts, as they are too well known to all intelligent 
people to assume that contradiction is tenable. The evidence is 
so strong as to be so well known to American publicists as to 
compel them to acknowledge that one of the wonders of the age 
is the American miracle of being able to conduct and maintain the 
public school svstem on the high grade that exists amid the com- 
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mercial and attractive possibilities of a wonderfully productive 
period of American history. There are other professions that the 
public demands preparation for a career in, of a kind that exceeds 
those now expected of the public school teacher. These are medi- 
cine, law and engineering; yet in most all respects they are inde 
pendent vocations and their representatives are not subject to the 
whims and the changeableness of public opinion. Such occupa- 
tions guarantee to the worker a permanent home, a professional 
growth, and an increasing income commensurate with the degree 
of success, efficiency and serviceableness attained 





results that are 
obtained by reasonable economy, fair expectancy and righteous 
recognition of merit and prominence. 

The Dilemma Existing.—For the first time in fifty years, the 
American public is unusually interested in the problem of teacher- 
supply and teacher-training. This is not because of the actual 
merits of teaching as a social necessity, but because of the appar- 
ent lack of an assured supply of enough qualified teachers to 
conduct the schools that are supposed to be necessary for the 
proper instruction of this generation of children. For the first 
time the problem of having schools at all is known to the common 
men on the street as well as it is to the public officials that have 
been honored by being appointed to look after the public welfare. 
For the first time in the history of this Republic the problem 
of money-saving and money-making is recognized as secondary to 
that of conducting and maintaining good schools. For the first 
time, salaries are offered and emoluments are proposed and con- 
ditions are promised that are so unprecedented and unusual that 
the few competent men and women, who can not do anything else 
than teach, are pinching themselves to try to decide whether they 
can consciously ascertain whether they are sane or insane, living 
or dead, in heaven or on earth. Under these circumstances, these 
public workers have so many attractive suitors that they are 
almost incompetent to decide which one to accept, while they are 
assured such glorious and unknown conditions and prospects that 
they even doubt the sincerity of those who seek their services. 
Amid this conflict of emotions, reliability as to contracts is im- 
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periled, and necessity to be faithful to obligations is easily for- 
gotten, since the inducements to change the mind are constantly 
being increased by the force of public anxiety and of private per- 
sonal hope to make the most and the best of the attending cir- 
cumstances. 

The Employment of the Untrained.—The most difficult propo- 
sition to meet today that the training institutions are up against 
is the effect of the public panic which is drawing upon the bank 
of teacher supply in the present emergency to such an extent as 
to take the undergraduate before the development and the training 
is completed. This whirlpool of excitement has engulfed masses 
of young people of the greatest promise who should continue to 
go to school and actually get ready for an educational career 
rather than to hear the siren voice of public need and in response 
give up an assured career of permanent service for a temporary 
opportunity to become public employees without the actuai fitness 
that is necessary to give them permanent satisfaction, actual pros- 
pects and real opportunities for distinction. It is a lamentable 
fact that the total number of people found in every generation 
that can be guaranteed brilliant openings in the teaching service 
through personality, character and intelligence is limited, and 
that each generation does not have any large excess that can be 
loaned to other occupations. For that reason this drawing upon 
the undergraduates of the schools, immediate and prospective, to 
occupy as substitutes the dwindling ranks of the teaching profes- 
sion, is not alone expensive to the present generation, but will be 
also much more expensive to the coming decade as to the possible 
teacher supply: ‘To try to take care of the present by this method 
of public management is actually robbing the future of its rights 
and privileges and therefore of its prospects. 

The Present Outlook.—The unanticipated condition is not new; 
it is just now slightly exaggerated, emphasized and advertised. 
There has never been any time in the past fifty years when the 
teacher supply has not been deficient in number and in quality. 
The public has known this condition and has sought such reme- 
dies as increasing of standards and enlarging of legislative limi- 
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tations. Every one of these popular movements for better schools 
that have occurred in the iast decade has been unaccompanied by 
such inducements as salary increases, improved social and comfort 
conditions. It is true that these desirable and commendable under- 
takings were wise public endeavors for public welfare, but they 
were not complete enough to be commensurate with the imposed 
progress and the necessary uplift of society to recruit the profes- 
sion, and hence there has been a constant diminution of volunteers 
that are required to fill the ranks of the officers in command of 
the marching columns of the educational army. For some years 
the social status of the teacher was still superior to most other 
occupations that were open to women, while the scholarly inelina- 
tion and the motherly spirit of women combined to keep them in 
the profession, even when their incomes were no better than other 
women workers, but the time has finally come, due to the develop- 
ment of many business enterprises, that the financial status of the 
teacher has become inferior to many other service occupations 
demanding equivalent character and talent. Then the business 
world has solicited the attention and the adherence of multitudes 
of those who loved teaching as a service, but who could not feel 
justified to make the additional necessary sacrifices in order to be 
public servants rather than to be successful and appreciated busi- 
ness employees. 

The Proposed Campaign.—To meet these unsatisfactory exigen- 
cies, the teacher-training institutions are being urged to organize 
a nation-wide campaign to recruit the teaching profession. Civil- 
ization defenders are becoming appropriately alarmed at the devel- 
oping situation. These have said for many years that the hope 
for the permanence of all American institutions and policies rests 
upon an effective system of schools. As a matter of course, these 
active workers for the public good have depended upon the public 
schools as the fundamental hope for all their propaganda for 
reform and uplift, while at the same time they have been recruiting 
their own staff of workers from the best talent and the best train- 
ing that the teacher-training institutions have produced. While 
this has been going on, business organization of everv kind has 
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been coming to the teaching profession for such special employes 
as were needed for administrative staffs, for personnel officers and 
for productive engineers, as they have learned from experience 
that the ability to manage other people, the capability to initiate 
new and demanding undertakings, the competency to see and to 
think out problems of such intricate nature could be more readily 
and more certainly accomplished by public school teachers of supe- 
rior education and training than any other service class, and hence 
banks and factories, investment companies and government enter- 
prises, hospitals and churches, eleemosynary institutions and mul- 
titudes of other progressive enterprises have begun to demand 
talent and training that only teacher-training courses of study and 
experience are giving in quality and promise, and they offer such 
inducements for a career that they cannot be refused. 

We are told by the press and the pulpit, by the public officials 
and the private publicists, and by the legislators and by the leaders 
in public thought, that the time has come for a vigorous campaign 
to place the proper information before the young people of the 
United States as to the immense demand for publie school teachers, 
as to the great promise of the occupation as a business, and as to 
the great dependence of American civilization to provide such 
schools as will enable this great country to reach and to hold the 
leadership of the world in the arts and the sciences. We are told 
that the colleges, the universities and the normal schools should 
make urgent appeal to the actual patriotism of the young people 
of America to become soldiers of the common good and thereby 
save the common country from disaster and these wonderful times 
from disgrace. Even at this time it is well nigh impossible for 
the staffs of these best higher institutions of learning to keep their 
faculties intact and well organized for the management of the 
work that is announced and conducted, simply because of the 
inroads of the same forces of society that are overwhelmingly de- 
manding the workers in the public schools. We are told that 
money will be cheerfully given, that conditions will be made more 
and more tenable, and that it is for the edueational administrators 
to blow the trumpet, to solicit the volunteers for the public ser- 
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vice, and to guarantee them prospects of such extent and great- 
ness that will obtain their attention, win their confidence and hold 
their purpose so strongly as to get the help that is so absolutely 
essential to the public welfare. 

The Restoration of Confidence-—The main crux to such pro- 
posed undertaking as outlined depends upon the prospect of suc 
cess for the promoters. The question that will arise in every 
sincere mind will be: Will the people who have children to edu- 
cate believe these assurances? They have known public school 
teachers many years; they have the careers of such men and 
women well in mind; they realize only too well the trials, tribu- 
lations and difficulties of such an occupation as a business; they 
recognize also the abundant prospects in other lines of work where 
no more talent or sacrifice or education is required than in teach- 
ing. With these kinds of information in their conscious posses- 
sion, is it possible that they will advise, encourage and recommend 
their children to choose such an occupation for their college prepa- 
ration and for their permanent life work ¢ 

What assurance even has the young man or woman who is still 
undecided as to occupation to believe that the public service is a 
sure and safe proposition, when they ascertain the history of ten- 
ure, salaries and emoluments in Educational America? What 
reason have they to believe that they should enter a service which 
does not give them more than a temporary outlook and probably 
may soon compel an actual change to something else more stable 
and more certain? These are only a few of the obstacles in the 
way of a successful campaign. These are only a part of the 
misgivings that will arise in the human mind. These are only 
the more commonly known disasters that every community has 
experienced, and it is such knowledge as this that makes a public 
campaign for gaining recruits practically impossible and unten- 
able. 

I remember when I was a college student and had not vet 
decided my lot in life, that the churches organized efforts to per- 
suade young men to go into the ministry. They sent representa- 
tives to visit the colleges in order to emphasize the great impor- 
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tance of the Christian ministry. I attended several of these meet- 
ings in my senior year and listened to the arguments on the urgent 
conditions that existed and the prospects for great usefulness. 
I now confess that the plea of these representatives had much to 
do with keeping me out of the profession of the ministry, because 
all the inducements they offered to the man who was willing to 
consecrate himself to the service of humanity could apply equally 
as well to more hopeful occupations. The fact remains that it is 
only the human mind that can accept nothing else contentedly or 
satisfactorily that will enter an occupation that is handicapped 
by conditions that are continually prominent and permanent. 

The Remedy.—My notion of this American problem and of its 
solution may not be worth hearing or of being considered, but I 
venture to suggest that the profession of teaching must be made 
by law and by treatment a real business occupation; it must be 
so organized and recognized as to give promise of permanency 
and as a service to demand full manliness as an end; it must be 
so protected by society that the teacher is an officer of the state 
rather than an employee of a local community; it must be so 
magnified in opportunity that the very best men and women will 
know the importance of being identified with the educational 
service. In addition, it must be so remunerated that all the com- 
forts and the strength of the service are cheerfully granted and 
confirmed, while it must be so recognized as an occupation that 
all teachers are men or women of value to themselves and their 
families as well as citizens of their country and their time. The 
profession of teaching will never take care of itself, the problems 
of the personnel of the staff of the schools can never be solved and 
the aims of American civilization can never be met until those 
who teach have the rights, the privileges and the opportunities of 
other men and women of equivalent character, competency and 
training. 

The End to be Sought.—The main aim of every effort for the 
stabilizing of the teacher profession should not be patch-work, 
alleviating processes of expediency, or fault-finding with condi- 
tions. The American people have given origin to great and fun- 
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damental ideas concerning public education. They have reached 
safe and sane conclusions concerning the function of public schools 
and the purposes of training the young for future reliability and 
constant serviceableness. ‘They have acquired realizations as to 
universality of education and as to conceptions of aim that are 
marvelous in their scope and startling as to their interpretations. 
They have planned and they have built, they have debated courses 
of training and they have legislated to contrive means to ends, but 
they have left the vital factor, the real element in the entire sys- 
tem, the essential initial consideration that conducts the service, 
to chance, indirection and accidental initiative. They have hesi- 
tated to attack the problem of the teacher and have depended upon 
the commission system as to control, and the supervisory system 
as to management, both admissions of incompleteness, lack of per- 
maneney and unsettled convictions as to the real value of the 
personnel, and the absolute necessity to depend upon talent, train- 
ing and efficiency has been overlooked as the solution of all diffi- 
culties. In all proposed improvements, supervision is magnified, 
organization is amplifjed and system is glorified, as it seems to be 
accepted that these are the criteria that will secure success, and 
hence the tentative continues, the experimental dominates, and the 
elaboration of the temporary is the center of thought and of action. 

The final summary of all human effort in education must 
eventually be located in the individual teacher, the one consider- 
ation that cannot be omitted and that should not be neglected. 
Only as the teacher becomes a permanent factor in modern civil- 
ization, only as competency and efficiency are reached in this ulti- 
mate necessity for child welfare, can supervision be limited to 
leadership and to general management and the commission system 
of control reach such definite ends that public expenditure and 
public expectation become investments for publie welfare and 
complements of human efficiency. 


Some Pioneer Problems Worked Out With 
Illiterates 
Garry C. Myers, Caprain SaniTARY Corps, DIRECTOR OF 
Epvucation, Recrvurr Epucarionan Center, 
Camp Upton, N. Y.* 


ne teacher of the primary grade would get a very 
2 = interesting picture if she were to imagine the little 
= . . 
o S learners of her class to be grown men learning 
= = similar lessons and thinking in similar ways. To 
Srmmmowmmnge the average school man it takes a little stretch of 
2 = the imagination to get such a picture, but to the 
: = writer and his twenty-seven teachers it is a reality. 
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Almost two thousand such adult learners are at the 
Recruit Educational Center, Camp Upton, where, instead of 
making a cross for their name and having their neighbors write 
and read their letters, they are learning to write their names and 
to correspond with their sweethearts and friends far away. 

One remarkable thing about adult illiterates is the speed with 
which they learn to read and write. Numerous men here who 
had been helpless with book and pen, have become able to write a 
letter home in two weeks and to read intelligently short, simple 
stories from Andersen. Contrary to the popular belief, the adult, 
if he has mediocre mental capacity, learns the fundamentals much 
more rapidly than does the child. 

Another striking point about the adult illiterates is their interest 
in imaginative appeal. They revel in the Arabian Nights Tales 
and the fancies of Andersen and the Adventures of Robinson Cru- 
soe. These men warm up to the same kind of imaginary appeals 
to which the writer’s babies at two and three listened with avidity. 
The man without literacy in any language, of which the Georgia 
boy in our school is typical, has almost nothing to talk about or 
think about. A few fancy fires enkindled seem to spread so as to 
set off considerable action in that man’s mind. 


*Now Head Dept. Psychology, School of Education, Cleveland, Ohio. 
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Of course our men are very fond of adventure and of narra- 
tives of human struggles, human sacrifices and human victories. 
Consequently the course of study constantly appeals through the 
lives of great men, especially great Americans. Thus it is easy 
to lead the learner to acquaintance with, and to belief in, and 
ultimate adoption of, the ideals of America. 

Every man interested in furthering the genuine ideals of 
America ought to hear the testimony the one-time Arab, or Turk, 
or Hungarian, or Dane, or any representation of the fifty differ- 
ent nationalities assembled in this school, on behalf of America and 
of what America has done for him. To hear such testimony is to 
be convinced that the Army has begun a work that is to be a most 
effectual missionary enterprise to counteract unrest and to help 
build firmly-lasting principles of Americanism, through its well- 
founded school at Camp Upton, after which soon are to be estab- 
lished several other Recruit Educational Centers throughout the 
United States. 

Primarily the school was started to train recruits for the army, 
but it has far outgrown its pristine purposes. It has become a 
great American mission for America, wherein every man becomes 
an ardent preacher of the principles of our Republic. In this 
school the men are not preached to. Instead, they are the preach- 
ers. They read and write in their 29th lesson, for example, the 
following: 


Company B, R. E. C., Camp Upton, N. Y. 


January 2, 1920. 
My dear Nellie: 


T used to see you make beautiful things with the 
needle. You once made a centerpiece, and you worked at 
it for days and days. It did not mean much to me, but I 
remember how happy you always were when you showed 
it to the other girls. Now I understand it, Nellie. You 
put every stitch in it with your own hands, so that every 
stitch means somethine 
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lor the first time, the other day, lL could understand 
it, when I learned what our flag means, for it means 
more than red and white and blue cloth. Every stitch, 
every thread means the lives of many American soldiers, 
just like us, who suffered, bled and died. They suffered 
and starved and bled and died not for themselves but for 
us, and for their country; and their country is our coun- 
try. We are happy to be soldiers, ready to defend our 
country, which is the home of our fathers and our moth- 
ers, our sisters and our sweethearts. Jack ARNOLD. 


All these lessons,* most of which have been constructed by the 
writer, are designed to make a human appeal, to take advantage 
of the learner’s suggestibility and of the principle that what is 
preached in earnestness to others is apt to be believed by the 
preacher. The aim therefore, by the writer of the course and of 
the teachers in the school, is to lead the learner to become unwit- 
tingly the teacher of those duties and ideals which it is desired 
he shall get. 

The writer is gathering abundant data to show the tremendous 
influence of suggestion on the learner and the possibilities to the 
teacher in this field. Moreover, these lessons constantly suggest 
to the man that he can learn, that he is making great progress in 
the school and on the drill field. Furthermore, when written ver- 
batim, in paraphrase, or in any form of imitation to the home folk, 
these lessons serve as fine propaganda for the local workers in 
Americanization. 

One feature, above all others, in the administration of the school, 
will doubtless interest the progressive school man, namely, the 
classification of the learner, on the first day of school, on the 
basis of intelligence rating. Every man, before entering school, 
is given a standardized group intelligence test. Then, after his 
grade is determined on the basis of his literacy, he is assigned, to 
the class (section) within his grade on the basis of his intelligence 
rating. If there are, say, four classes of the first grade, and 100 
men are to be assigned, with 25 to a grade, those 25 men with 


*These lessons, formerly used in mimeographed pages, have been illustrated and printed 
in large quantities by the War Department, Washington, D. C. 
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the highest ratings (regardless of what those ratings are) will be 
counted off for the brightest class, those of the next highest ratings 
for the next brightest class, and so on. Then when the men of 
the brightest section are promoted they will pass to the brightest 
section of the second grade, and in like manner throughout the 
grades. The assumption, of course, is that the native capacity, 
the ability to learn, remains the same throughout the school life. 
Data available here indicates this assumption to be highly safe. 
However, there are a few cases whose learning progress does not 
correspond with their relative ranking. These are given indi- 
vidual psychological] examinations by an expert psychologist and 
given other individual attention. 

On the whole this method of classification is so satisfactory, 
and the prophecy of the learner’s speed of learning, on the basis 
of his group intelligence ratings is so certain, that the best class 
of a grade picked thereby is able to advance three or four times 
as rapidly as the lowest class. : 

The scheme applied to the public school would be very simple. 
There are now available standardized group intelligence tests, one 
of which, at least, can be applied about as accurately to the child 
rrade child. Furthermore, 


~~ 


on entering school as to the eighth 
almost any school man can give and use the results of such a test 
for practical rough classification of children within a grade. On 
the first day of their school, the hundred children, say, entering 
the first grade could be examined all in a group within about 
twenty minutes and the papers could be scored by the teachers in 
about an hour more. Then, assuming there are to be four classes 
of 25 children eaeh, the four classes can be counted off on the 
basis of relative rankings of the 100 children. 

Thereby, the brightest children, many of whom would never be 
found otherwise, would be thrown into an environment to stimu- 
late them to do their best, and the slowest children would not be 
discouraged in attempting to keep pace with the brighter ones nor 
would they hinder the progress of the brighter children. 

Certainly the publie school cannot long delay to apply what so 
successfully has been applied in the school for illiterate soldiers at 


the Reeruit Edueational Center, Camp Upton, N. Y. 





Final Examination for College Preparatory 
Course in History of English Literature 


Mavup Erma Krnestry, East Macutas, Marne. 


Note.—This test is not meant to be given at one sitting. Any 
three of the questions should oceupy the attention of the pupil for 


forty minutes. 


I, 


(1) When was the English language first written in a form 
intelligible to the modern reader? (2) How does ‘Modern Eng- 
lish” differ from “‘Middle English’? (3) What causes produced 
these differences? (4) Write a passage from Wiclif’s Transla- 
tion of the Bible. Write ten lines from the Prologue to the Can- 
terbury Tales. (5) Show the differences in spelling between the 
above passages and the corresponding modern version. Make a 
list of obsolete words from these passages. 


II. 


(1) Give in no more than fifteen words a definition of literature. 
(2) What is the scope of a History of English Literature? (3) 
Make a plan for the first and last chapters of such a history. 
(4) Make an index of your text book (from memory), putting 
two headings under each letter of the alphabet. (5) Write the 
entire title of the text book which you study. Write the name of 
its author and publisher and the date of publication. 


II. 


(1) Name five literary productions written before the time of 
Chaueer. (2) Write a paper of one hundred words on any one 
of them, mentioning subject, language, literary form, ete. 
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IV. 

(1) Name the different classes of poetical composition. (2) 
Assign each of the following to its class. (3) Name the author 
of each. (4) Arrange the names of the authors in chronological 
order. (5) Give the meaning of each title. 

Canterbury Tales, Idylls of the King, Elegy im a Country 
Churchyard, Childe Harold, Deserted Village, Faerie Quene, 
Sohrab and Rustum, Rape of the Lock, Ancient Mariner, Pied 
Piper of Hamelin, The Ring and the Book, The Recessional, Lalla 
Rookh, Paradise Lost, Intimations of Immortality, The Lady of 
the Lake, Midsummer Night's Dream, Comus, Adonats, Cotter’s 
Saturday Night. 

7, 

(1) Write a Table of Contents for a volume of The Canterbury 
Tales. (2) For a volume of Idylls of the King. (3) Give five 
names associated in literature with the legend which is the foun- 
dation of Idylls of the King. (4) Give the names of ten poems 
written by the author of the Jdylls of the King. (5) Give the 
century of each of the two authors whose works are mentioned in 
this question. 


VI. 
(1) Divide into periods the History of English Literature from 


Chaucer to 1880. (2) Assign to each period one poet and one 
prose writer, with two works of each. 


VIL. 


(1) If you lived in the reign of Queen Elizabeth, what con- 
temporary literature might you have read? (2) What famous 
persons might you have seen? (3) What forms of amusement 


might you have enjoyed ? 
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VITL. 


(1) How does dramatic composition differ from other literary 
forms? (2) Give the titles of ten famous dramatic compositions 
by ten different authors. (3) Name the author of each. (4) 
Describe in detail the stage settings and theatre arrangements for 
the first presentation of As You Like It. (5) Describe in detail 
a performance of As You lake It presented in 1920, 


1X. 


(1) Name the different classes of prose composition. (2) As- 
sign to its class each composition mentioned below. (3) Give the 
author of each. (4) Arrange the names of the authors in chrono- 
logical order. (5) Give the meaning of the title of each produc- 
tion. 

Utopia, Sir Roger de Coverley Papers, Morte d’Arthure, On the 
Human Understanding, Rasselas, Robinson Crusoe, Pilgrim’s 
Progress, Areopagitica, A Sentimental Journey, Vicar of Wake- 
field, Clarissa Harlow, Cranford, Gulliver’s Travels, Decline and 
Fall of the Roman Empire, Pride and Prejudice, Ivanhoe, Disser- 
tation on Roast Pig, Novum Organum, The Compleat Angler. 


X. 

(1) What is meant by the style of a literary production? by 
natural style? by artificial style? by a school of poetry? (2) 
Name two writers of the Artificial School of Poetry. (3) What 
element was restored to English poetry by Robert Burns? (4) 
How did Wordsworth’s poetry differ radically from the poetry of 


preceding eras? (5) Give the subjects of three of Wordsworth’s 
sonnets. 


XI. 


(1) Name five poems illustrative of Poetry of Natural Descrip- 
tion. (2) Give five headings for an outline of the biography of 
Shelley, Keats, De Quincey, Mrs. Browning. 
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XII. 


(1) Name the three great novelists of the first half of the nine- 
teenth century. (2) Name five works of each. (3) How did 
they differ in choice of subject, treatment of subject, delineation 
of character? (4) What is the difference between a novel and a 
narrative? between a novel and a romance? (5) Name a work 
illustrative of each class. 


XITT. 


(1) Describe Scott’s literary activity. (2) Name his three 

narrative poems and give the subject of each. 
XIV. 

(1) Imagine yourself living in 1711. What periodical would 
be read by you each morning? (2) Mention ten “headlines” that 
appear in this news sheet. (3) What dramas would you see when 
you went to the theatre? (4) What contemporary literature would 


you read? (5) What books of a generation before would you 
have in your library / 
XV. 
(1) What connection with English literature has each of the 
following names: Caxton, Sir Patrick Spens, Noah Webster, 
Hume, Richardson, Boswell, Robin Hood, Ossian, Burke, Wesley, 


Dryden, Ruskin, Adam Smith, King Arthur, Ben Jonson, Gay, 
Beowulf, Percy’s Reliques, Romeo and Juliet, Cowper. 





The New Poetry 


Apa Dorornra Leaw, Privapetruta, Pa, 


SmmMMOMMMN* T this time, when vers libre is affording the devotees 
Z = of metrical poetry a target for raillery or ridicule, 
G A 5 and the readers of prose another grudge against 
= = poetry in general, the old question, “What are the 
| a essentials of true poetry?’ arises, perhaps, more 
E Z frequently and insistently than ever before. We 
2 = are indebted to the new school of poets for the 


Puno? increased curiosity and interest shown toward this 


subject. This school has sent forth a bountiful flowering of liter- 
ary material, and has sown its seed broadcast with admirable 
good will. Its poetry is neither parasite nor orchid. It is crop- 
ping up in the schoolroom, the workshop, and the humblest home. 
It has also revived a flagging interest in the art among educators. 
The grammars of our grandfathers and our fathers devoted a con- 
siderable part of their contents to prosody. Grammarians saw 
fit to remove this subject from their later treatises of English lan- 
guage; but school children are again studying and writing verse 
as enthusiastically as they study and write prose. ‘There must 
be a sufficient reason for this shifting of the poet’s mantle. What 
is the claim of these enthusiasts who would acquaint our formal 
gardens with their ragged unfamiliar flowers. They root and 
bloom with tue audacity and the tenacity of ill weeds. 

We are not informed that Adam wrote poems to Eve. May we 
surmise his greeting was not prosy? But, if Mr. Edison had 
recorded these introductory speeches, should we find them rhythm- 
ical? Rhythm is a sort of order; and order, we are told, is 
Heaven’s first law. Does not law presuppose chaos? And 
rhythm, which has come down to us as the language of emotion,— 
should we expect to find elemental emotion orderly? We may, 
however, be willing to agree that rhythmic sound was primitive 
man’s method of communal emotional expression. It was time 
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beat for his tribal chorus, their songs of prowess, victory, and 
defeat. Men the conquerors shouted their triumph-gladness to- 
gether; men the vanquished moaned their lamentations together. 
Men on march keep step. Drummer’s feet respect his drum-beats. 
Poetry as an accompaniment to song or akin to music or dance, 
as a part, but not a thing apart. The new poetry is a solo. “T” 
has replaced “‘we.” ‘There is no necessity to keep step; yet rhythm 
has flowed down through the centuries as the birthright of emo- 
tional utterance, and we have inherited an ear attuned to it from 
a succession of prehistoric ancestors. We still chant our hymns 
and prayers to God in unison in the churches,—the only occasion 
when we now feel obliged to become united in thought and expres- 
sion. Metre is the cap and gown of rhythm. 

From the tribe to the democrat is more than one mental leap, 
but by series of flights, the poets have led us from the camp 
unto our present complex, introspective, individual life. The gods 
of the ancients were poets’ creations. Their worship was the 
expression of the poetic element in human nature. Their litera- 
ture in translation is still clothed in rhythmic dress. Many pas- 
sages sustain metre throughout. As master-minds evolved, and 
tribes became nations, new elements were forthcoming. Ethics, 
moral and political, became subjects of major importance. The 
Hebrew prophets, and later, John, Paul, and Mahomet, lesser 
poets and disciples of that Poet of Love, who, after two thousand 
years, still stands the loftiest inspiration of mankind, sang law and 
worship to their people. Sorcerers, recognizing the effect of rhythm 
upon the emotions, employed it craftily in their magic. 

The poet is no wild iconoclast. He wages no ruthless warfare. 
None has more tender reverence for the past than he, yet he is 
the bell-ringer of the new. He replaces decrepitude with youth. 
Like the Phoenix, he creates wings from ashes. Homer’s gods 
are immortal to him only inasmuch as they ring true by his stand- 
ards. Their godliness commands added adoration with the pass- 


ing of the years. Their value oozes away as they are found to be 
worthless impostors. Their successors, to endure, must be their 
superiors ; men who from their mounts of vision behold the beyond 
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and the better with a lucidity that was veiled from the eyes of 
their forbears; spirits that refuse to be shackled by the past or 
by the present. ‘‘Poets write what they write,” says Mrs. Brown- 
ing, the most timid of womankind. ‘On the shore of the wide 
world I stand alone and think,”—Keats. “Of myself I sing, a 
separate person,’—Whitman. Zeus is with us today, but so is 
Abraham Lincoln. Homer is not forgotten nor depreciated, 
although Walt Whitman, Edwin Markham, Edward Arlington 
Robinson, John Gould Fletcher and John Drinkwater sing of a 
nodern god. 

Horizons widen. The subject matter of poetry has ever kept 
abreast of the times. The poet’s place is in the vanguard of prog- 
ress, but that rhythm should have kept such a firm grasp upon him 
through all his mental evolution, is significant and worthy of con- 
sideration. Poetry has never been able until this present influx 
of new poets to stand alone without its aid. Walt Whitman, the 
David of the new modern poetry, was the herald of free verse. 
How like a thunderclap from Wagner, or a scowl] from a caveman 
comes the Good Grey Poet’s scorn of polish and rhythm. “No 
dainty, dolee affectuoso 1; bearded, sunburned, grey-necked, for- 
bidding, I have arrived.” “Go lull yourself with piano tunes,” 
he tells his metric-loving contemporaries, “for I lull nobody.” 
This modern Sir Galahad rode no white steed. He hailed from 
no monastery. He wore no knightly trappings, yet he carried 
the banner of freedom for the individual poet, for poetry, and 
through poetry, to his fellow-men. He strode into the lists with 
Mr. Tennyson’s Lotus Eaters and Mr. Swinburne’s alliteratives 
and the etiquette of the whole mediaeval court of poets. They 
withheld the hand of welcome, and he lived and died, in a literary 
sense, a lonely man. Yet who of his successors is more ideally 
democratic, more generously individual, or more virile than he ? 
He was born a hundred years ago. ‘Today he speaks through many 
tongues, 

“Give me to speak beautiful words 

Take all the rest.” 
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“T will not make a poem, nor the least part of a poem, but has 
reference to the Soul.” 

‘“‘Who touches this book touches a man.” 

“The female equally with the male I sing.” 

“The modern man I sing.” 

“T hear America singing— 

The mechanics, the boatman, the shoemaker, the woodcutter, 
the girl sewing or washing; 

Zach singing what belongs to him, and to no other.” 

“T see rank, colors, barbarisms, civilizations, I go among them— 
I mix indiscriminately, 

And I salute all the inhabitants of the earth.” 

The ideal democrat. His followers, “all ranks, colors, civiliza- 
tions,” are our present poets. Like their leader they have cast 
aside the dress of academic poetry, and introduce the shoemaker, 
and the girl sewing or washing. Our ladies of idleness, ‘The 
Duchess May,” “Maud,” ‘‘Lady Geraldine,” are replaced by Edgar 
Lee Masters’ “Epitaph Ladies,” Carl Sandburg’s “Onion Days” 
and “Mag,” and James Stephens’ “Bessie Bobtail.’ Characters 
that until now have been submerged in humanity, but who have 
east aside their humility, and demand a hearing through their 
spokesman, 

“In the mud and scum of things 


ss 


Something always, always sings. 


Henri Fabre heard these voices literally, and became the Poet 
of Science; our young poets hear them figuratively and sympa- 
thetically, and are becoming the champions of the unfortunate and 
the oppressed. How do these discourses, given as new poetry, 
differ from old? Is it poetry in substance or in form? From the 
days of Aristotle no satisfactory definition has been framed. Here 
are a few modern attempts: 

Ruskin: His (the poet’s) work is the gathering and arranging 
of material by imagination, so as to have in it, at least, the har- 
mony of the helpfulness of life, and the passion or emotion of life. 


Carlyle: Poetry is ‘‘metrical thought.” 
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Shelley: The distinction between poets and prose writers is a 
vulgar error. 

Harriet Monroe: It (the new poetry) has set before it an ideal 
of absolute simplicity and sincerity—an ideal that implies an indi- 
vidual unstereotyped diction, and an individual unstereotyped 
rhytim. It looks out more eagerly than in. It becomes objective. 

Amy Lowell: Imagist creed. To use the language of common 
speech, to create new rhythms, to allow absolute freedom in choice 
of subject. To present an image. To produce poetry that is hard 
and clear. We believe that the individuality of a poet may often 
be better expressed in free verse than in conventional form. A 
new cadence means a new idea. 

Century Dictionary: Poetry is the emotional interpretation of 
nature and life through the imagination in beautiful and metrical 
language. 

Eneyclopedia Britannica: The theory that versification is not 
an indispensable requisite of a poem, seems to have become nearly 
obsolete in our time. Perhaps, indeed, many critics would now 
go so far in the contrary direction. as to say with Hegel that “metre 
is the first and only condition absolutely demanded by poetry.” 

Aristotle, the first great writer on poetics, placed poetry among 
the rhythmic arts; yet, he adds, that any imaginative emotional 
writing is “poetic.” 

Poetry has journeyed long. Rhythm means motion, a flying 
to tune, but poems of action have been replaced by those of thought 
and of image. Their audience has been reduced, preferably, to 
one. Paper and printing have placed the poet and his reader in 
a world apart and alone. The poet meditates, decorates, jewels 
his creation with a craftmanship of Cellini. Our new poets de- 
sire to wrench themselves from this paraphernalia of form and 
polish, even to the time beat that was, at start, the poem. They 
hark back, in theory, to the elemental and functional origins of 
their art, substituting new measure for new needs. 

The new free verse differs in many respects from Whitman’s. 
Our politics and our mentality have received infusions of thought 
and perspective from our own and from other lands, that have 
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helped complicate the work he began. Many of our young poets 
bear foreign names. Time is now, perhaps, too kind to individu- 
alism. Sincerity and simplicity are its passwords, and each singer 
is encouraged to pour out his lays from his own hilltop. The con- 
trasts are proofs of differences of vision and of mannerism. This 
is praiseworthy, providing his poetry be real poetry, and that his 
peculiarities do not separate him from his audience. Clique 
poetry may be most enjoyable to the initiated, but the publie look 
upon a poem as a sweetmeat. If its flavor is too unfamiliar, taste 
becomes obstinate and digestion rebels. A poem anticipates a 
listener. A lone bird sings in a forest, but its call is to a mate. 
Poems for children are usually comprehensible to sages. James 
Whiteomb Riley was a child, and children delight in his produc- 
tions. If one cries simplicity, and furnishes complexity, his pro- 
duction can never appeal to the simple-minded. The average 
reader will not dissect poems to find structural claims to life if 
he can grasp no meaning from the words. 

Our American poets of a generation back were men of letters. 
Today they are from every walk in life. Each uses the same tools; 
but the enlarging of our vocabulary, the beautifying and ennobling 
and sifting of words; style and ornament; largely poetie property, 
are the work of academicians. European youth, pouring into our 
free land, lift up their free-verse voices in praise or criticism. 
Many of these command only a very limited street vocabulary, and 
know nothing of our grammar nor the niceties of our language. 
Poetry was old, they tell us, before English words existed; our 
metre is a copy, and is still labeled with Greek names. It has 
never fitted our language. Other languages have other poetry 
forms, and ours has been subject to change at the hand of every 
great artist constructing thought or imagery of it. This is true, 
but their freedom of speech, and disregard of ancestry, concerns 
content as well as form. Poetry is the language of emotion. Let 
us add, and hold to it, that it is the language of exalted emotion. 
Let us not lose our vision. Doggerel is not poetry, nor is vulgarity 
strength; nor coarseness, individuality; nor anarchy, democracy. 
Metre too long sustained, or too insistent, is monotonous as Pope 
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or machinery; but skillfully applied, it is harmonious design— 
the conductor of the poet’s orchestration. 

The dernier cri in this open forum of free verse is a small circle 
calling themselves imagists. Miss Lowell, in her “Tendencies in 
Modern American Verse,” explains their platform as plainly as 
it is possible for her and words to do. Their task is the same 
that poets have struggled with sincé the birth of poetry. Words 
are stately perverse things. They may be used as bricks or stone, 
but they refuse to be compressed or to expand. As they run, 
English words insist upon a major or a minor accent upon each 
alternate syllable. They cannot be made to jump “salt, vinegar, 
mustard, pepper,” like a child; nor be counted thirty-second or 
sixty-fourth notes, as Sidney Lanier attempted to do. Mood 
cadence must regard long and short vowel sounds and the accented 
syllable as faithfully as metre does. Unfortunately, or perhaps 
fortunately for both, words were made before art, and tongues 
before words. One that has too much to say, or is too fastidious 
in his manner of expression, is doomed—as one that has nothing 
to say—to silence, or its equivalent, an incomprehensible form of 
speech. Says Professor Gummere of free verse, “It is curious 
that for the most part, one has to get the individual poet’s point 
of view about the unfettered verse, and take his word that it is . 
most carefully and artfully made, and then find it utterly unread- 
able.” 

This is especially true of imagist poetry. One’s ear finds it 
impossible to catch the rhythm of the poet’s unknown and varying 
cadences, and one’s mind finds it difficult to adopt the poet’s mood 
without the aid of metrical music. A poem has a twofold nature. 
It may be a perfect work of art in structure, but if it lacks the 
human appeal it is as lifeless as a paper flower. Extremists keep 
the world from dozing and growing old with self-satisfaction. 
Their points of view, assimilated by the mass, form the real for- 
ward step in every movement. Freedom is only a change of mas- 
ters. The wildest “libertine” has still himself for critic, and his 
audience to charm. No one is so bound as the free man conscious 
of his responsibility. 
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Poets are born. Yes, all normal children are born poets, but 
only the few who are exceptionally strong-willed or encouraged 
in their poetic outlook retain their birthright after they reach the 
school age. False standards deprive them of the choicest blessing 
of life. Ideals and imagination have no grading mark in the 
schoolroom. How many children are taught to love our English 
language, to respect its purity, to delight in its beauty and its 
music of words? How many are painstaking in writing or in 
conversation to use the “right word” for the “near-right”? Clear 
thinking, and united and harmonious expression? There is no 
better way to teach good English than through the discipline of 
metrical poetry. Every rule is doubly forceful in its construction. 
Past-masters of the art may make the initial stroke the final one, 
but to the novice the writing of poetry is an excellent drill. Free- 
dom before discipline creates what Miss Lowell terms “gadflies.” 
Our poets of the future are in the hands of their teachers, and 
with these poets the spiritual vision and happiness of tomorrow. 
We know God through and in His works, but one that is insensible 
to the beauty and the wonder of His ways, lacks the joy of the 
overflow of the heart that is felt and expressed by the tiniest bird 
that greets the dawn with song, or the tiniest flower that blooms 
its silent praise and thanksgiving through beauty and perfume. 
Never more than now do we need minds that look beyond greed 
and materialism. 


“Lord, for a fuller vision— 
More, not less! 
More faith, not less; 
More love, not less; 


More light, more might, not less!’ 


Welcome to the new poetry. It reaches down as well as up, and 
out as well asin. Nothing is too humble nor too small to receive 
a hearing. Welcome to the new poets. They are no idle, selfish 
dreamers, as these last sad years have shown us. Can we argue 
over rhythm, and cadence, and faulty hokku, when so recently our 
poets “rendezvoued with death,” that the liberty of which they 
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sang might be shared by others, and passed on with added glory ? 
Their love of freedom broke the bonds of the ezar and kaiser. It 
has liberated millions of minds. New life means new vision, but 
vision should be tempered with wisdom. Poets are born poets; 
they are made classicists. It is the duty of the school to guide 
the poetic flame, that it may preserve “the harmony of the help- 
fulness of life” instead of becoming a conflagration. 

“T hear America singing.” 

“Give me to speak beautiful words!” 

“T will not make a poem, nor the least part of a poem, but has 
reference to the Soul.” 
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The School at Feathertown 


Water Barnes, Heap or Eneuisn DEPARTMENT, 
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Brown’s Poultry House in the village of Feather- 
town. And now the teacher, Professor Prance, had 
invited all the parents and patrons in for an after- 
noon’s visit, “‘to witness,” as he said, “ta demonstra- 
tion of the methods employed in the institution.” 
“Yes, ’'m going,” said Mr. T. Gobbler; “my boy, 
Billy, is a pupil. Not that I expect to see much 
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worth seeing. From what I can get out of Billy, the whole busi- 
ness is absurd. I’m not opposed to schools, understand ; chickens 
and turkeys and geese have a lot to learn, and no doubt we old folks 
are too busy and too old-fashioned to teach them. But the trouble 
is, the youngsters are not learning what they need to know, and 
are learning a lot they don’t need to know.” 

“Well, all I can say,” said Mrs. Dominecker, “‘is that my Biddy 
already knows a great deal that I never knew or even heard of. 
She was telling me yesterday something she had learned in the 
Ancient History class—how, a long, long time ago, when soldiers 
were trying to break into a city in Greece at night, some geese 
cackled and woke up the people inside, and thus saved the city. 
I’ve always said geese aren’t as foolish as some folks think; and 
this proves it. Liddy is learning a lot of things like that in 
school. She’s to speak a piece this afternoon.” 

“So is my Speck,” said Aunt Leghorn. “He speaks pieces real 
well. I hoped Prof. Prance would give him some lessons in lan- 
guage, for Speck makes a great many mistakes and can’t talk very 
plain anyhow. But he says anybody can just talk, and that it’s 
better to spend the time in school learning to do things that only 
a few people can do. Besides, he says if Speck learns good liter- 
ature. he’ll learn language that way.” 
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“Perhaps, perhaps,” croaked Mr. Gobbler; “but I’ve always 
thought the straightest road to the barnyard the best road. Now, 
if what Speck needs is to speak plain and to use good language, 
I’d think the way to teach him would be just to—just to start him 
talking and then show him the right way to talk. But I’m not 
going to criticize till I’ve been to the school.” 

Almost every mother and father in Feathertown accepted Prof. 
Prance’s invitation. Just after an early lunch you could have 
seen them all strolling toward the Poultry House. Everyone had 
on his Sunday best—though, of course, no one spoke of it as 
Sunday best’”—no one liked to speak of Sunday—too many trage- 
dies happen on that day in Feathertown. 

Prof. Prance met them all at the door and eonducted them to 
the visitors’ roost just back of his desk. Prof. Prance looked very 
stern: his eyes were tierce and red and his comb straight and 
starched ; and, as Aunt Leghorn said, ‘the poor man looks too thin 
and pale, like he had indigestion.” But, as Mrs. Dominecker 
reminded her, nearly all school teachers look that way. At any 
rate, he was very courteous and condescending to all the visitors. 

There had been some discussion about having the school out in 
the barnyard. Mr. Gobbler had thought this would be the best 
place because then the children would be out where they could 
see and hear and deal with real things. But Prof. Prance soon 
pointed out the error of this. ‘The children could not (Prof. 
> and “did not” in- 
stead of “couldn’t” and “‘didn’t’?) the children could not econcen- 


Prance was always careful to say “could not’ 


trate their attention on the Nature study lessons if school were 
held out of doors; their minds would be distracted all the time 
by bugs and grasshoppers and worms.” And when Mr. Gobbler 
said that, since the fowls spend most of their time outdoors, the 
school ought to be outdoors, so the children could learn how to do 
the things they had to do, Prof. Prance had soon exploded this 
fallacy. “Why,” said he, “the very fact that fowls do spend most 
of their time out of doors shows that they do not need training 


in out-of-door life. They will learn these things anyway. In 
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school you must deal with the things that children do not deal with 
in life.” So school was being held in the Poultry House. 

After all the visitors had settled on the roost, Prof. Prance 
tapped the bell and all the children came flocking up to the door. 
There they arranged themselves in two rows and marched in, 
keeping perfect time. At another tap of the bell the children sat 
down, each in his seat, and at the third tap, they reached into their 
desks and got out their books, all at the same moment. It was a 
very pretty sight—and besides it showed how well disciplined the 
children were. Prof. Prance told the visitors he had spent a long 
time training the children to do that—but it was very pretty. 
Every pupil was present except Tommy Guinea. 

The first class was in Arithmetic. The children did some splen- 
did work in cube root and in measuring lumber. They all got 
the answers right every time. But Lucy Duck got the answers 
first. Mrs. Duck was surprised and pleased. ‘But,” she whis- 
pered to Mr. Duck, *‘I wish the teacher would teach Lucy to count 
correctly. Only this morning I sent Lucy out to bring in the 
fifteen children, and she came back with only thirteen—said she 
had counted them twice and she was sure there were tifteen. Still, 
L suppose she will learn that after awhile at home, and she never 
could learn cube root at home.” “No,” said Mr. Duck, who was 
something of a wag, “that root doesn’t grow in our neighborhood.” 

Just then Mr. T. Gobbler asked the boys who had solved the 
problems in Lumbering if they could figure out how much lumber 
was in the visitors’ roost. All the children cackled at this. Prof. 
Prance shooed them quiet and then explained to Mr. Gobbler that 
he had not taught the children anything like that. For one thing, 
he said, the problem was not in the book, and so they ceuld not be 
sure when they had the right answer. And besides, the children 
were not going to be lumbermen. He was teaching them Lumber- 
ing only because the problems were in the book and because they 
were very hard and would train their minds well. And then there 
was some danger, he said, lest subjects be made too utilitarian. 


“Sordid practicalness,” he said, “is opposed to the pure idealism 
of learning: it introduces a mischievous vocational idea.” 
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The next lesson was in Zoology. The Hawk was the subject. 
“Now, that’s something worth while,” growled Mr. Gobbler; “all 
fowls need to know something about Hawks, how to protect them- 
selves from them and all that.” It was a splendid recitation; the ° 
children explained what genus the Hawk belonged to, named and 
described the different kinds of Hawks, told about their color, how 
they fly, how many bones they have, and a great deal more that 
was interesting and profitable. Then Prof. Prance began a little 
informal lecture about the old custom of training Hawks to hunt 
other birds. “The Falcon,” he said—— 

At this moment Tommy Guinea came flying in at the door, 
crying out: “A great big hawk just flew down and carried away 
my baby brother! What shall we do? He’ll come back and get 
the rest of us. Where should we hide?’ Tommy did make a 
hideous noise—all his family have ugly voices—so it was no won- 
der that Prof. Prance was annoyed. He gave Tommy a hard 
spanking and stood him up in the corner. Then he went on: “As 
I was saying, the Falcon was the best trained of all the Hawks. 
A system of Falconry grew up about this noble bird, and kings and 
queens used to go ‘hawking,’ as they called it. Boccaccio (‘Decam- 
eron,’ fifth day, ninth tale) tells a pathetic story about a Faleon, 
but it is even older than Boccaccio; it can be traced back to the 
Sanskrit ‘Panchatantra.’ La Fontaine, Tennyson, and Longfellow 
have also treated the same story. We shall look into this a little 
more fully some other day.” 

Everybody admired Professor Prance for his calmness in handl- 
ing the unseemly interruption of Tommy Guinea. An inferior 
teacher might have allowed the whole carefully-prepared lecture 
to be lost. Some fowls were killed every year by Hawks, they said, 
so they might as well put up with it. You could hardly expect 
Prof. Prance to bother about such a matter. And it undoubtedly 
was interesting about the Falcons; they might never have learned 
about the Falcons if it hadn’t been for the school. 

In the Language class the lesson for the day was filling blanks 
in sentences with the words, “t-o” and “t-o-0.” Billy Gobbler was 
the only one that got one certain blank filled right; in the sen- 
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tence, “I wish to go ....,” he was the only one that inserted 
t-o-0.” “That is correct, William,” said Prof. Prance (Prof. 
Prance always called the children by their right names) ; “now 
tell the others why you put in ‘t-o-o’ instead of ‘t-o.’” “Well,” 
answered Billy, “I noticed that the two sentences right before 
this one had ‘t-o,’ so I felt sure this one should be ‘t-o-o.’” The 
visitors all clapped their wings at Billy’s brightness. And they 
could see that this kind of language exercise would give the chil- 
dren fine mental discipline. 

But Billy stumbled in the Grammar lesson. In the sentence, 
“Good is corn,” he parsed “good” as a noun. Downy Duck spoke 
right up: “That-un ain’t jest right,” and parsed it as an adjective, 
descriptive; positive “good,” comparative “better,” superlative 
“best,” positive degree and belongs to “‘corn” according to rule 
four, which states that an adjective used as attribute complement 
belongs to the subject. Prof. Prance commended Downy highly, 
and really she had parsed it very quickly and accurately. Downy 
was a conceited little piece and the teacher’s praise went to her 
head. “I parse them all good,” she muttered, as the class was dis- 
missed. Of course Billy Gobbler had his feathers rubbed the 
wrong way by this; he said it wasn’t a fair sentence—he thought 
nouns always came first in sentences—they ought to, anyhow. 

Then the children read the Prologue to Chaucer’s Canterbury 
Tales. They took only four lines for a lesson, because it was very 
hard. But Prof. Prance explained that one of the Canterbury 
Tales was a famous story about two chickens, Chauntecleer and 
Pertelote. He was sure the children would enjoy it, but they could 
not appreciate that story until they had read all about the thirty 
people in the Canterbury party and how the story came to be told. 
One of the children gave a good report on Chaucer’s life, and an- 
other a good report on Chaucer’s indebtedness to Dante. This, 
as Prof. Prance explained, was to get the historical background, 
upon which all sound scholarship depends. 

These were all the lessons. After a short recess Fred Domineck 
and Lonnie Leghorn had a debate on the question, “Resolved, That 


the cock that crew when Peter denied Christ was a Plymouth 
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Rock.” Fred spoke first, on the affirmative. All the visitors 
thought sure he would win, for he produced much weighty evidence 
from sacred and profane history, showing himself well versed in 
all the literature bearing on the subject, and he used a lot of long 
words. But Lonnie Leghorn won the debate with just three or 
four sentences; he showed that there could not have been any Ply- 
mouth Rock chickens till after 1620, because there wasn’t any 
Plymouth Rock till then. Everyone thought it was a fine debate 
—that is, everyone but Mr. T. Gobbler. He said he would rather 
hear a debate on some question which, when settled, would have 
some real effect on fowls, some question like “Resolved, That fowls 
that stay indoors in cold weather lay more eggs.” But by this 
time nobody paid much attenton to Mr. Gobbler 
himself a rank and hopeless radical. 





he had shown 


Then the children spoke pieces: “Curfew shall not ring to- 
night,’ ‘‘Horatius at the Bridge,’ and Ingersoll’s Oration on 
Napoleon—‘‘declamations,”’ Prof. Prance called them. Speck 
Leghorn could not say his words very plain—in fact, you could 
hardly tell what he was saying. But his elocution was fine—he 
had a way of gesturing with his left wing that was very effective, 
so, of course, it didn’t matter so much whether you could under- 
stand what he said. 

The spelling bee came last. People thought Billy Gobbler would 
beat the others, because they remembered he had known how to 
spell “too.” But no, Downy Duck spelled them all down, Billy 
among the first. She spelled “‘tiedouloureux,” “sesquipedalian,” 
“ichthyophagous,” and a number of other very unusual words, 
thus showing that, of course, she could spell all the easy words. 
The conceited little baggage marched right up to the board as soon 
as school was dismissed and wrote: “Downy Duck is the best 
spellor in school.” 

All the visitors came up to Prof. Prance before they started 
home and complimented him and told him how much they appre- 
ciated what he was doing for their children. And then Mr. T. 
Gobbler spoiled it all by making a long-winded complaining speech. 
No one paid much attention to him, but he seemed to be saying 
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that fowls needed education in getting their food and eating it 

properly, in learning how to prevent the cholera, how to scratch 

in the ground and fly up in the trees, how to escape their enemies, 

how to lay as many eggs as possible, and a few other things like 

that—they didn’t need all this book-learning of things they never . 
saw or heard of or did. But he always was a scold—vou can hear 

him any day scolding about something or other. Everyone else 

declared the school at Feathertown to be very good —almost 

exactly like the schools that human boys and girls attend. 


In a Mining Town 


Where the tawny Monongahela shudders by ovens of coke, 
Stern-browed and serried and dismal, lowers the sulphurous Smoke. 
His visage bedarkens the houses, the duplicate houses that go 
Straggling away from the river surlily, row after row. 

He frowns into alleys and doorways, on dingy, plump babies at play, 
Pelting with din of Italian and Polish the stolid day. 


Remote from the coal-tipple’s clamor, the grime and the lurking smoke, 

Where the red spires gleam, a schoolhouse stands on a knoll of oak. 

And its clear morning bell, set ringing, has power to evoke a stream, 

Red-cheeked, from the squalid homes. And a sweet maid, face 
a-gleam, 

Welcomes each child at the threshold, a magic truly to weave ; 

For quaintly they prattle in English, as homeward they fare at eve. 


The ceaseless cars from the mountain, giant and dwarf, come crawling, 
Its age-pent power of commerce up to the sunlight hauling. 

A stream of marvelous potency issues from mine to mart; 

And one of vitality wondrous flows to a nation’s heart 

From the spires among the oaks, on a knoll half hidden from view, 
Where a maid transmutes Italians and Poles into Americans true. 
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Summary of Conclusions in Vocational 
Education | 


Joun M. Brewer, Director Bureau or VocaTionaL GUIDANCE, 


Diviston or Epvcatrion, Harvarp UNIVERSITY. 


Summons ~OLASS of graduate students in Harvard Univer- 


A 


sity which had been studying the subject of voca- 
tional education during the year ending June, 1920, 
prepared the following statement as a summary of 
their conclusions in regard to principles and prac- 
tice of vocational education. The statement neces- 
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= = sarily involves compromises, but was substantially 
aelamenmetins agreed to by the class as a whole. The following 
persons aided in the preparation of the statement: Edward J. 
Colgan, Catherine Filene, W. T. Hodges, Morris Master, Law- 


rence W. Prouty, and John M. Brewer. 


1. What is Vocational Education? 


Vocational education is preparation for work in industry, com- 
merce, agriculture, the professions, or home making. “Manual 
training” is not vocational education but is rather a phase of gen- 
eral experience useful for discovery or cultural purposes. ‘“Pre- 
vocational” work likewise is for discovery and try-out purposes 
rather than for actual vocational preparation; the continuation 
school for children 14 to 18 is at first for guidance and choice, and 
later for vocational education because the entering pupils have not 
yet seriously chosen a vocation nor found themselves in a satis- 
factory job. Vocational education is not in opposition to general 
education and should fortify and supplement preparation for 
civic, moral, family, and recreational activities. 


2. The Need for Vocational Education. 


We are a nation of sixth-grade graduates with a formalized 
school program which dors not attract the attendance of the masses 
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of our population above the compulsory school age. Therefore 
vocational education can be used on a part-time or full-time basis 
to hold these children under school influence a little longer. While 
hand skill is now greatly in demand, this demand may decrease 
as automatic processes multiply. Vocational education may change 
its form as occupational changes develop, but will always be 
needed. 


*- 


< 


3. The Foundations of Vocational Education. 


Through try-out courses the schools should discover for the 
pupils their dominant interests and capacities. Life-career courses 
should be furnished for the diffusion of occupational information. 
A wise selection of an occupation can be made only after the 
student has had experience in finding-studies and in life-career 
courses. The types of vocational education in any community 
should be determined to some extent by the character of the local 
industries. Trade analyses will form the basis of methods and 
scope of training. 


4. General Characteristics of Effective Vocational Education. 


Effective Vocational Education should contribute to the ability 
to become efficient in economic life, so that all may have an oppor- 
tunity while in school to prepare for occupations which are pro- 
ductive. Vocational Guidance and Industrial Training should 
tend to produce a more widespread participation and responsibility 
in economic life bringing about greater personal efficiency and 
happiness. This may be accomplished by constant application and 
changes in the Vocational Educational program to fit the economic 
and sociological needs of the present and immediate future. The 
means to this end are investigation and surveys, which can be 
accomplished through the co-operation of employers and workers, 
including their respective organizations, with the educational 
administrations. Vocational Education should be broad, relating 
and applying actual studies to the situation which will be met in 
life. Trade skill should not be over-emphasized and should be 
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taught in proportion to the related and basic studies. Plans 
should provide for the schools to cooperate with employers, work- 
ers, and their organizations. 


5. Kinds of Vocational Education; Training Before Work. 


The trade school furnishes practical training in the more 
important trades of a particular community, some being devoted 
to single units, others to convenient combinations; this training 
is of the same scope as that obtained under the apprenticeship 
system. Schools of commerce afford training for positions in the 
fields of manufacturing, transportation, merchandising, and bank- 
ing. Courses and schools for home economics prepare f-. efficiency 
in those trades essential to home-making. Courses and schools for 
agriculture are designed to prepare not in the science but rather 
in the industrial and business methods of agriculture. In the 
technical schools the more highly trained technical experts are pre- 
pared. The professional schools provide the specialists in law, 
medicine, theology, teaching, and engineering. 


6. Kinds of Vocational Education; Training During Work. 


The compulsory part-time continuation school offers the most 
promising agency for providing the guidance and instruction 
needed by boys and girls in industry; its upper range should be 
extended to age 18, and attendance for 8 hours per week should 
be required. The part-time co-operative school under public con- 
trol offers the ultimate, the most helpful, the most democratic, the 
only practical solution to the complex situation created by the 
imperative need for vocational education in modern life. Schools 
in stores and factories, including vestibule schools, are supple- 
mentary and specific in character and are legitimate expedients 
that may be used to provide immediate skills, but are in no sense 
a substitute for the more general and socially necessary education 
provided under public control. Direct apprenticeship is a dimin- 
ishing factor in industry ; other agencies must be depended upon to 
take its place. Extension courses, dull-season courses, intensive 
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or short-unit courses, and up-grading courses should be developed 
more extensively, closely correlated with actual trade conditions, 
and provided for adults as well as minors. Evening schools for 
those employed in occupations which are not excessively sub 
divided, highly automatized and enervating will continue to be 
acceptable and desirable. Attendance at either evening or part- 
time continuation day schools should be obligatory for employed 
minors under age 18. Correspondence schools of the tvpe devel- 
oped by the state universities of the Middle West should be pro- 
vided at public expense (and academic credit allowed for work 
performed). Home projects should be made the basis of prac- 
tically all agricultural education in intermediate and secondary 


schools. 


7. The Administration of Vocational Education. 

Because of its specialized nature requiring costly equipment 
and special teachers, with both educational and industrial experi- 
ence, vocational education is the most expensive type of education. 
The United States Government co-operates with the States in 
supporting vocational education in trade, agriculture, home eco- 
nomics, and teacher training. The Federal Board for Vocational 
Education exercises general oversight over the vocational schools 
to which the Federal Government contributes. All States receiv- 
ing Federal support for vocational education are required to submit 
their plans for same to the Federal Board for approval. Provision 
is made in the Federal law for supervisors, co-ordinators, and 
teachers of related and supplemental subjects. Separate adminis- 
trative facilities must be provided for the following: commercial, 
agricultural, trade and industrial, home economics, and teacher 
training. It is advisable to provide local committees so constituted 
as to include representatives of labor, employers, and education, 
as a means of establishing and maintaining right contacts with 


industry. 
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8. Special Problems in Vocational Education. 


Men and women injured in war and industry furnish prob- 
lems of guidance, re-education, and rehabilitation. Women furn- 
ish the double problem of training for home making and prepara- 
tion for wage earning occupations as well. Illiterate persons and 
immigrants must be given special help and educational opportunity 
in adapting themselves to American industry. Vocational courses 
for adults frequently disclose the fact thgt general or broad educa- 
tion is often more needed or desired than strictly vocational work. 
Inmates of corrective and protective institutions should have prep- 
aration for useful and self-supporting citizenship. The Army and 
Navy are developing extensive plans to combine vocational educa- 
tion with military and naval training. 


9, Summaries and Conclusions. 


A comprehensive system of vocational education must include 
some attention to the points mentioned above. Plans now in oper- 
ation offer a small beginning compared to what should be done. 
Co-operative effort on the part of employers, unior ~'~eational 
and political organizations and voluntary associat ill pro- 
mote the cause. The movement for vocational: * ° 1 as related 


to modern industry is quite young; nevertheless, go. © e7innings 

have been made, and there is great promise for the fut Inves- 
; I 

tigations and surveys have offered chiefest help, particu. those 


in Richmond, Minneapolis, Cleveland, and Indiana. It must be 
remembered that vocational education, in order to be effective, 
requires vocational guidance before, during and after. The re- 
sults of vocational education must be followed up by investigations 
to discover weaknesses and to improve methods. Effective voea- 
tional education should bring tremendous gains to society through 
increased production, higher wage, greater satisfaction, and social 


integration in general. 








Project Science and the Physics Method 


Rogers D. Rusx, M. A. 
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SMM N the reorganization which the methods of the 


i secondary school sciences are now undergoing each 
I teacher is largely a law unto himself, but neverthe- 

less certain clear and fundamental principles are 

gradually asserting themselves. In particular the 
adaptation of the project method, as it is being 
developed today, is doing much to aid in the reor- 
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ganization of science teaching and even physics, the 


most backward of all the secondary school sciences, is strongly 
feeling its influence. 

Although the project method is only a product of the past few 
years, already the term has come to have several distinct meanings, 
and it is high time there was some little agreement among teachers 
and others as to its usage. For instance it is quite commonly 
thought by some that the project method can only be applied to 
elementary science instruction, while on the other hand a state- 
ment which has been quoted frequently says that all science is 
project science. 

A few years ago it was thought quite sufficient to say that a true 
scientific method is inductive. Now it is common knowledge that 
the inductive method may be applied in a multitude of ways. 
Witness for instance the hue and cry about the problem situation, 
toy science, practical applications, the development lesson and 
project science. They all emphasize important applications of the 
inductive principle. The word “project” however, is an apt one to 
express a certain phase of applied induction as developed in the 
teaching method, but we must distinguish carefully between its 
several usages. 

« Literally, the word means a proposed plan; a definite line of 
work to be developed. As far as the general idea of induction is 
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conveyed by the word, all science is truly project science. The 
Baconian idea obtains today the same as ever, and has well become 
a truism. In a more restricted sense the word has come to mean 
a certain type of development lesson, combining induction and de- 


. ° . ° ° ° yw 
duction, in which the central thought is reached by building com- 


pletely on the common knowledge and interests of the pupil. Such 
teaching is true teaching. It is right psychologically, but it has a 
number of drawbacks. The principle objection is that by no 
stretch of the imagination can a pupil be expected to so rediscover 
a science. Nor do some topics lend themselves at all readily to 
such presentation. 

More recently still the term project method has been applied to 
that type of instruction in which a laboratory demonstration lesson 
has been followed by a recitation lesson. Such a plan, it is readily 
seen, can not apply to all science instruction. Only such projects 
van be thus studied which are fairly simple and short. An ex- 
tension of the method over a number of days is possible but brings 
on undesirable complications and loss of time. The idea itself is 
vital however, and expresses the need we have long felt for a scien- 
tific method proceeding directly from experiment. More than all 
else it demands observation and description, two of the quantities 
our pedagogy for many years seemingly tried its best to suppress. 
Then too it leads directly to the development of the powers of 
analysis, those powers which we can not coerce into activity. And 
lastly it brings us to the hidden truths of the material in the most 
truly inductive manner possible. Perhaps this particular method 
might be called for convenience the laboratory-recitation plan. 

The method of any science should depend on at least three 
things, the pupil, the subject matter and the aims of the course. 
(1) With reference to the pupil, the method of the course should 
be determined by his of her age, preparation, sex, temperament 
and probable future. The age of the pupil indicates his stage of 


mental development, and indicates the tendencies which are at 
work shaping and molding his mental life. From six to eighteen 
many instincts have their rise and fall. Through high school and 
perhaps in the grammar grades the boy is in the adolescent period. 
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There is quite a ditference however between the tirst three and the 
last three of the last six years of common school life. 
The play, curiosity, and wonder instincts have full sway 
in the earlier three vears while during the latter three 
pure curiosity changes to love ot knowledge, the play 
instinct becomes a longing to do something useful and 
practical, and the wonder instinct changes to the highest type of 
idealism. Most important of all, the mental capacity for the ab 
stract begins to develop, whereas in the first three years of the 
period the mind could grasp little or nothing that was not conerete. 
These periods may be hastened or retarded, but they are always 
present except for certain tendencies which may be partially or 
completely inhibited. 

It is easy to see from this the function general science should 
and does play in the educational program. Coming as it does in 
these years of growing adolescence it serves as a great awakening 
study which aids in the normal development of the child’s tenden- 
cies. Quite properly it deals with the concrete, and is made to ap 
peal to the earlier instincts, and as might have been expected it is 
most completely adapted to the project method including the 
laboratory-recitation plan. All this may be said regardless of the 
fact that general science as a subject is yet in its infancy, and re- 
gardless of the fact that in its present form it is in many ways 
unsatisfactory. Regardless of all this it does fill a very definite 
need, even as it is, in the earlier part of the adolescent period, 
where the seeds of mental habit are sown which will bear fruit in 
the later sciences. After all is this not its greatest function ? 

When the pupil reaches the physics class, sometime during the 
last three years of his common school life, his instincts are further 
developed, the capacity for the abstract is greater, there is a love 
of knowledge for knowledge’s sake, and more than all else there is 
an opportunity to mold these tendencies into a mental fabric 
eapable of functioning independently as it should. 

(II) With reference to the subject matter, the method of a 
science should be determined by the amount of material to be 
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covered, and the nature of the material. The sciences within them- 
selves are radically different. Take for example physics and chem- 
istry. Physics deals with facts of common experience; balloons, 
pumps, pullevs, electrie lights, telegraphs, musical instruments, 
thermometer, magnifying glasses, ete. On the other hand chemis- 
try does not deal with objects of everyday experience. It takes up 
such subjects as oxygen, hydrogen, solution, ionization, valence, 
neutralization, ete. Physics appeals to the longing to know the 
why of a mechanism or phenomenon. Chemistry appeals to the 
longing to do things, to make things happen. Chemistry is more 
descriptive than physics. Physies has a greater variety of laws 
and methods. The concrete point of contact is more often formed 
in the laboratory in chemistry, while in physics it is more often 
taken from the pupil’s experience. These things can not but deter- 
mine in large part the method of instruction to be used. 

(III). With reference to the aims of the course, the method of 
any science should be carefuly adapted to their attainment. The 
justification of physics as part of our curriculum is that it gives the 
pupil certain methods of attack on life’s problems in addition to a 
certain amount of information. Every educator in the country 
has, at one time or another, taken pains to eall our attention to the 
fact that we should teach method as well as subject matter. And 
herein lies the fallacy of those who would have us play completely 
to a certain instinct or to certain instincts so that the pupil takes 
his medicine without knowing it. Information may be amassed in 
this way but discipline never. 

The unreserved application of any single method of instruction 
to any subject is usually dangerous. The teaching process is, from 
the nature of things, an exceedingly complex one, and formal 
methods can never be established to eliminate the personal equation 
of both teacher and pupil. However it is to be hoped that the 
sciences will more and more establish their own methods aimed to 
bring about their individual ends. In this light it seems that in- 


stead of looking for this or that particular tvpe of lesson to fill our 
needs we should try to develop a method of physics, a method of 
che mistry and so on. 
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All of physies should follow some development plan. It is the 
development subject par-excellence, but the aim of such develop- 
ment is two-fold. First, it should develop the single topic ; and 
second, it should co-ordinate the different topics and bring out the 
fundamental principles involved. The short project does the 
former and might well be called the lesson-project. It serves well 
to develop the topic from the pupil’s own knowledge and interest, 
and focus the attention on a few central ideas, but still we need 
something more in physics. It may also arouse the interest and 
hold the attention but the driving force so developed will waste 
itself without a larger project to asborb it. The science will build 
little or none upon the foundation of general science and will be 
little more than informational. 

What we need is more mass treatment in physics, that is treat- 
ment of a number ot closely related topies asa whole, so as to bring 
out definitely the principles involved by means of the proper 
repetition and change of view point, which are so absolutely essen- 
tial to good understanding. To do this we need a series of definite 
extended projects, which might be called group projects, to co- 
ordinate the lesson-projects and the subject as a whole. Little as 
we like to admit it, as well as our pupils may repeat laws and prin- 
ciples, the fact remains that they do not understand them so that 
they can use them a: ‘hey should. 

It is to be hoped shat the teachers who are doing the pioneer 
work in this field will turn to the development of group-projects 
with as much energy as they have lately devoted to development 
of lesson-projects. 

The old formal order in physies was something like this; me- 
chanics, heat, sound, light and electricity. The bitter medicine 
of mechanics was given first, without any sugar, with the calm 
solace that if the patient’s stomach was not turned he would be 
greatly benefited by it and he would also be adequately prepared 
to appreciate the greater jovs to come. The old order remains 
much the same but we are breaking down the barriers between the 


separate divisions and we are learning to give more agreeable 
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doses. ‘The very extensiveness of the modern text, however, has 
made the proper treatment of the subject difficult, and suitable 
projects hard to define. Prof. Caldwell of Ohio State University, 
as he himself says, instead of urging more space devoted to elee- 
tricity, as might be expected of an electrical engineer, has ex- 
pressed his wish for an elimination of some of the material, and 
more time given to the simplest fundamentals such as Ohm’s law. 
Here is the basis for the given electrical group-project. 

Take another example, the often mentioned and much slighted 
universal law of the conservation of energy. The law is usually a 
great monument to man’s insight into the absolute, towering alone 
in a desert of dry physical facts. Occasionally the text may naively 
suggest that such and such a thing might have been expected from 
the law, but more often it does not. Why not connect it up, as it 
should be, with moments and levers, work and efficiency, and all its 
related topics so as to make it a vital matter, the product of a 
definite project? In no other way can the pupil develop a real 
working knowledge of physics. In no other way can the knowledge 
be made part and parcel of the pupil, and in so doing the method of 
physies will have made decided progress. 











American Notes—Editorial 


As the new school year opens every teacher might well become 
introspective, and, among other things, ask “which shall it be, this 
year, between me and my pupils, sympathy or antagonism? The 
answer will depend upon the individual. ‘Those who are honest 
and frank will soliloquize as follows: I know that my pupils will 
frequently try my patience. Often they will be exasperatingly dull 
and unresponsive. Some of them will be mischievous, or worse. 
Many of them will be frivolous and careless. They will be largely 
unappreciative of what I am trying to do for them. They will 
constantly do things in the wrong way and try to shift the blame 
upon someone else. That someone will often be myself. I shall 
want to scold and punish them. I shall be sorely tempted to grow 
sour and disgusted with teaching. Can I bear and resist all these 
distresses? Can I be patient and sweet-tempered and unselfish,—al- 
ways looking upon the bright side, seeing through the present 
clouds to the coming sunshine,—to the time when these boys and 
girls will become men and women and rise up and call me blessed ? 

Such is the alternative that is set before the teacher as he or 
she sets out upon the new school year. Would that each one could 
clearly see the magnitude of the issue, the certainty of the success 
or failure that waits upon discernment, self-mastery, patient con- 
tinuance in well-doing, and consecration of self to the work of build- 
ing character that shal] stand every test in the hot crucible of life! 

It is absolutely necessary to success that the teacher should 
realize that the pupils’ viewpoint is entirely different from the 
teacher’s. They are unexperienced and have not yet mastered their 
own powers nor do they understand them; they are largely obedient 
to impulse arising out of undisciplined emotions. They have to 
learn largely by experience. Telling is not teaching. Prohibition 
is not teaching. Punishment is often worse than useless. It does 
not remedy the fault, in the majority of instances, nor change the 
consequences. We do not argue for its entire abolishment ; but the 
reform or improvement wrought by it is superficial and temporary 
and external to the real, inner character of the child: and oftentimes 
it results in a secret, sullen rebellion of spirit, and in a hatred of 
the one who inflicts it and of the institution that is back of it. and 
of the very process of schooling with which it is indelibly associated. 

The teacher’s mightiest tool in building character is svmpathv. 
The child learns chiefly by experience directed by love. The teacher’s 
opportunity is supreme, to hold and direct and develop through 
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loving sympathy and understanding of the needs of the struggling, 
untutored, often unloved and unappreciated child, coming to school, 
perhaps, from a sordid, barren home life, struggling against heredi- 
tary handicaps, often rebellious, often discouraged, often at fault 
and excessively trying,—but yet an immortal spirit with limitless 
possibilities of good as well as evil. his is the drama of school 
life. We must get our hold upon these immortals, and keep it, 
mainly through love. Power sufficient for these things comes not 
through knowledge but through sympathy. In the saving atmos- 
phere of this sympathetic understanding of their struggles, tempta- 
tions, failures and remorses, they are held back from despair and 
learn by experience,—the greatest of all teachers. Adults long to 
help the young to find a short-cut to a right -_ We try to tell 
them the way to health, happiness and success; - to drive them 
into it. But nature has decreed that they must aon things chiefly 
at first hand. Not to re ‘alize this truth is fatal to the teacher’s or 
the parent’s influence over our boys and girls. ‘This is the rock upon 
which thousands of loving hopes and ambitions has suffered ship- 
wreck. By comradeship, by silent sympathy, by “watchful wait- 
ing”, by inextinguishable love we shall make our service of value 
and our own satisfaction with our work will be imperishable. 


An exceptionally interesting and valuable Conference of educa- 
tors was called together in June by the United States Commissioner 
of Education, Hon. Philander Claxton, and met at Washington 
for an entire week’s deliberations, forenoon, afternoon and even- 
ing. The Editor can only present here a brief “reaction” to the 
impressions of this Conference, which was attended {by various 
educational leaders, such as State and County Superintendents of 
Education, Heads of Normal Schools and Departments of Educa- 
tion in Universities, Governors of States, ‘Ministers of Foreign 
Governments to the United States, Officials of some of the great 
educational Foundations, representatives of the educational Press, 
ete. The larger aspects of public education were fully and freely 
discussed, and reports were made at different meetings, by high 
authorities, on educational conditions and ideals in other coun- 
tries. Nearly every meeting was presided over by some distinguished 
educator or statesman or foreign plenipotentiary. The discussions 
were of a high order and the general impression of the conference 
was such as could but enhance the estimate of those in attendance 
of the value of education, and of the sure fact that its progress in 
all parts of the world is keeping pace with the rest of the great 
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interests of civilization, and that it is coming to be regarded as the 
one interest of supreme importance, the one that underlies and 
underwrites all other great enterprises of mankind. 

An idea that was made very prominent throughout all the meet- 
ings was one that at first thought “jarred” a little upon the hearer’s 
higher ideals until it had been carefully thought through,—after 
which it came clearer and seemed to be true and essential. This was 
the idea that education is a commodity that is vendible, that has 
its price and that we must convince the public they must buy on 
the same terms and conditions as any other commodity that minis- 
ters to their essential needs; the public must be shown that they 
must not only pay for education, but that the quality of the com- 
modity will correspond with the price they pay for it; if they get 
it cheap they must expect to get a cheap brand; if they want the 
best, they must pay the price that the best demands. There is no 
dodging this unerring commercial condition and law. 

Accordingly, many ways were discussed for getting the public 
away from the conception that someone owes it to them to give 
them, without money and without price, this most valuable of all 
products,—an education, for themselves and their children. A large 
movement was inaugurated to utilize the Press, throughout the 
entire country.—the big magazines, the dailies, the country week- 
lies, the educational press, the class journals like the Y. M. C. A. 
papers and the Red Cross magazine,—in short the whole available 
output of the people’s printing offices in all languages,—to carry 
the message to all the millions of our citizens that the greatest and 
most valuable commodity upon the American market is American 
education; and to urge them to accept the very best quality there- 
of, and to pay for the same, for the sake of themselves, their chil- 
dren and their country. 

This discussion, and all the doings at this great Convention, will 
not evaporate. It will erystalize in concrete action and has already 
done so,—especially the movement to enlist the public press in a 
wide campaign of activity in behalf of education. 

Dr. Claxton received the unqualified commendation of every- 
body for his sagacity and energy in organizing and carrying out the 
movement in such a large way. It was indeed an education and an 
inspiration to meet with so many leaders of thought and originators 
of action in such a great field of human endeavor; and the general 
publie will share in the gains of these earnest and profound delibera- 
tions, 


The Department of Education which opens in the Yale Graduate 
School this month under the supervision of Frank E. Spaulding, 
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Ph. D., LL. D., will concern itself largely with the training of edu- 
cational executives—superintendents, supervisors and _ principals. 
The courses offered are practical courses of graduate grade, open 
as a rule only to those of some experience, who either already hold 
executive positions, or are preparing for such positions. As text- 
books constitute by far the most important educational material, a 
prominent feature of several courses will be the analysis and study 
of texts, to determine standards in accordance with which texts 
should be selected and used. ‘The Department will co-oper- 
ate with educational publishers in guiding school and college 
officials in the selection of the desired text material. Specifically, 
the Department is inviting publishers to put on deposit with the 
Department, sample copies of elementary and high school textbooks. 
Basal texts are especially solicited but any books designed for school 
use will be of service. Catalogues and descriptive literature, especi- 
ally briefs setting forth the characteristics of given texts, are also 
desired; all of which texts and accompanying literature will be 
given a prominent place in the Departmental library. 


It is always an inspiring sight, which never loses its interest 
and impressiveness, when a whole audience rises and stands, un- 
covered,—with reverent atfention,—as the last piece is played by 
band or orchestra, at all sorts of in-door and out-of-door concerts 
and entertainments,—in recognition of and in deference to “The 
Star Spangled Banner.” How many thoughts and emotions spring 
up in mind and heart, at such times! How seldom is anything 
apparent, even in the most miscellaneous throng, that is irreverent 
or even unappreciative! Who can measure the influence of this 
simple act, which is so representative of true “Americanism ?” 











Book Reviews 


EDITOR’S NOTE:— 

So many books are sent to this department of EDUCATION that it is impossible to 
review them all. Naturally we feel under obligation to give preference to the books of 
those publishing houses which more or less frequently use our advertising pages. Outside 
of the limitations thus set, we shall usually be able and glad to mention by title, authors, 
publisher and price, sugh books as are sent to us for this purpose. More elaborate notices 
will necessarily be conditional upon our convenienoe and the character of the books them- 


selves. 

A SCHOOL HISTORY OF THE GREAT WAR. By Albert E. McKinley, 
Ph. D., Charles A, Coulomb, Ph. D., and Armand J. Gerson, Ph. D. The 
American Book Company. Price 60 cents. 

Prepared for the use of schools, at the request of the National Board 
for Historical Service, this book covers the causes and events of the 
World War in a condensed yet clear and satisfactory manner. While 
the young people of today were immensely interested in the course of 
events as they happened from day to day, they had to receive their 
impressions chiefly from the often conflicting accounts given in the 
newspapers and from other “scrappy” sources. The larger import of 
the conflict must of necessity have been often obscured and the mind 
confused. Therefore it is most important to teach the lessons of the 
war, in our schools; and this should be so accomplished as to promote 
a true appreciation of the spirit in which we, as a nation, entered into 
it. The use of this volume in the classroom will accomplish this end. 
It will promote a true spirit of Americanism. The chapters have been 
arranged largely according to an outline which was first published by 
the United States Bureau of Education as “Teachers’ Leaflet No. 4,” in 


August, 1918. 


THE CHADSEY-SPAIN READERS. Seventh and Eighth (grade) 
Readers. By Charles E, Chadsey and Charles L. Spain. The Century 
Company. 

These two books are published before the other books of the series, 
which will follow later. The editors are respectively Dean of the School 
of Education of the University of Illinois, and Deputy Superintendent of 
Schools, Detroit, Michigan. The publishers have opened to them the rich 
mine of juvenile and other literary material which, as publishers of St. 
Nicholas and The Century Magazine, is available to them. This insures 
unusual variety combined with high literary qualities. The selections are 
largely modern and lose nothing thereby. They are of the stuff that in- 
telligent parents and teachers would choose for the guidance and cultiva- 


tion of their children’s taste. They are of inherent interest and there is 
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little duplication. They are real collections of interesting, inspiring and 
informing literature. Like all books emanating from the Century Com- 
pany they are artistic in design and illustration, and printed and bound 
in the best manner possible. We shall look with interest for the appear- 
ance of the remaining books of the series. 


MODERN JUNIOR MATHEMATICS. Books One and Two. By Marie 
Gugle. The Gregg Publishing Company. Price 80 cents and 90 cents, 
respectively. 

These books have some distinctive features which are of real psycho- 
logical and pedagogical value. They are based on the idea that “Arith- 
metic, Algebra and Geometry should be taught together from beginning 
to end, each subject illustrating and illuminating the other two.” 
(President Charles W. Eliot.) The first lesson opens more like an inter- 
esting story than like a study that most pupils think to be a dry and 
hard task. The pupil is led to discover facts and principles for himself. 
The presentation is simple and real. Useful short cuts are disclosed or 
discovered and graphs are made that show tk? relations of things. All 
is practical and the student realizes that he is getting hold of things 
that will count in his favor when he gets out into business life. We 
congratulate the authors and the publishers on their success in trans- 
forming a study which so many pupils have in the past regarded as a 
sort of valley of despair, into an alluring pathway through lovely vales 
and over mountains of vision and inspiration, 


THE HIGH SCHOOL BOY AND HIS PROBLEMS. By Thomas Arkle 
Clark. The Maemillan Company. Price $1.20. 

Every teacher and every parent who has a boy ready to enter the 
high school or already there, should read this discerning and sympathetic 
study of the problems, experiences and needs of the boy of high school 
age. The author is in full sympathy with the boy and young man who 
is just looking out earnestly into the future of life, questioning himself 
and his teachers and parents as to what business or profession will be 
best adapted to his personal case, what preparation to make for it, what 
the prospects are for the future, what studies to take up, whether to go 
or not to go to college, ete., ete. It is a critical time and the lad who 
has at hand such an adviser as the author of this volume is indeed 
fortunate. The perusal of Professor Clark’s book will make almost any 
teacher a better teacher and almost any father a wiser adviser and 
parent, 


THE AMERICAN ERA. By H. H. Powers. The Macmillan Company. 
Price $1.40. 


In a series of pregnant chapters the author discusses the position 
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of America in the world today, and finds staggering problems, magnifi- 
cent opportunities, and stupendous dangers set before us. Here are two 
or three sentences from his Preface. “I am dazed by the height to which 
we have suddenly been lifted as a people, and appalled at the abyss 
that yawns before us. Our opportunity is so immeasurably great, our 
temper so lawless, and our thought so unconscious, that I await develop- 
ments with mingled anticipation and terror. We seem at times to be 
walking like the somnambulist along some dizzy ledge where waking 
men fear to go. Yet wake we must and choose our path with open eyes.” 
In the interests of a wise, strong, wholesome and world-saving Ameri- 
canism this book speaks out in a straightforward manner that clarifies 
the reader’s thoughts and purpose to aid in the process of developing a 


new and worth-while type of personal and civic life. 


JUNIOR LATIN. 300k [; Ditto, Book II. By John Evans Forsythe, 
A. B. and Richard Mott Gummere, Ph. D. Square 12mo, 135 and 288 
pages, respectively, with illustrations, maps, ete. Christopher Sower 
Company, Philadelphia, Pa. 

These two books give the pupil a very thorough training in Latin. 
The books are of such a different make-up from the ordinary language 
book that they allure at the start. They are more like the ordinary 
school geography in size, shape and appearance of the pages,—which 
abound in attractive illustrations. The pupil is interested at once and 
his study of the language is tied up closely, from the start, with the 
interesting things in ancient Rome. He feels the throb of the old 
Roman martial spirit and life as he studies the language the Romans 
spoke and wrote. This is a master stroke and insures a real interest 
in this too often “dry-as-dust” study. There are many other novel fea- 
tures. The first book deals largely with nouns and adjectives. Declen- 
sions are clearly and abundantly presented. Vocabularies present fami- 
lies of words of kindred meaning, thus utilizing the law of association. 

Book II contains the third declension. English etymology receives 
attention. The verb is carefully developed in its conjugations, printed 
on a new plan. The syntax of the noun and of the verb are distinctly 
separated. Teachers of Latin will be much pleased, we are sure, with 
this new treatment of an immortal subject; immortal in spite of the 
vicious attacks upon it which have been so frequent in these degenerate, 
utilitarian days. 


EDUCATION DURING ADOLESCENCE. By Ransom A. Mackie. 
With an Introduction by G. Stanley Hall, LL. D. E. P. Dutton & Com- 
pany, 

Dr. Mackie is well known to the readers of EpucATION as one of the 
younger men in the front ranks of the professional educators of the 
country. He has several] times contributed instructive articles to this 
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magazine. His book states in a fresh and readable way many of the 
advanced positions of the best educators of the day, and the effect of his 
teachings when adopted and put into the every-day practice of the school- 
room would be to freshen, vitalize and humanize teaching. He makes a 
fine statement of the claims of those who believe in the so-called “Prob- 
lem” or “Project” method and also the “Socialized” recitation. He pre- 
sents clearly and convincingly the aims of the high school; points out 
the advantages of educational reorganization; discusses the elective prin- 
ciple in secondary education; argues that a few studies,—English, His- 
tory, Biology, Economics, Sociology, and Government, should be required. 
Dr. Hall gives this work the following high praise: “This work,” he 
says, “represents a point of view which, though not entirely new, shows 
much original and careful! thought and represents better than anything 
I know the general principles of what I believe to be the education of 
the near future.” The practical, progressive superintendent, principal or 
teacher who wishes real inspiration and aid in rightly conceiving and 
successfully carrying out the daily work of the classroom will do well 
to obtain this book and carefully read and frequently consult it. It will 
be of real service in improving the “tone” and securing the best per- 


manent results of both public and private school teaching. 


PROBLEMS OF THE SECONDARY TEACHER. By William Jeru- 
salem. Translated by Charles F. Sanders. Richard G. Badger, Boston, 
Price $1.75. Net 

A book which systematizes the pedagogics of secondary education, 
It will receive the respectful attention of many teachers in High 
Schools, Academies and Colleges and make them conscious of a wider 
vision and a deeper insight in their high calling. It belongs to a 
series of books on “Educational Methods,” each of which is a gem 
in its particular field. We can give Space only to name them: 


College Study and College Life, Bernard C. Ewer ............ -- $1.50 
On the Firing Line in Education, A, J. Ladd, ............. re ee 
The Rural School and the Community, H. T. Lewis, ............. 1.25 
A Book for Children in the First School Year, L. S. Mills, ....... -90 
Selections for Reading by the Direct Method, L. S. Mills, ..... Kis 1.50 
Education in Theory and Practice, Gilbert H. Jones, ......... coe 2,50 
The Project Method in Education, Mendel E. Branom, .......... 1.75 


The Philosophical Basis of Education, Ro'land Merritt Shreves, .. 1.50 


Projects in English, Fannie O. Johansen, .......... Samara ates ‘ 1.75 
Growth During School Age and Its Application to Education, 

Paul Godin, M. D., Translated by Samuel L. Eby, ............ 3.00 
The Value of Musie in Education, Rose Yont, Ph.D., ......... sia 3.00 
Blessing Esau, Experiments in High School English Teaching, 

Julia Davenport Randall, ........... Haw ahiVa oe alwrag dies sew'e es 1.50 
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THE JUNIOR COOK BOOK. By Clara Ingram Judson. New York. 
Barse & Hopkins, publishers. 

A look at this attractive book makes the reader hungry. While 
intended for girls who are ambitious to learn how to be good home- 
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makers, it is an excellent condensed manual for any older housewife. 
It gives directions for making and serving many dainty dishes. We 
wonder that more young people are not in love with this constructive 
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profession of cooking. There is a real education in it; and certainly there 
is a good deal of truth in the old saying about “the way to a man’s 
heart.” We are glad that Domestic Science is finding its way into so 
many of our public and private schools. We commend this volume to 
the interested -attention of both schools and homes where there are 
young girls. 

STORIES OF LUTHER BURBANK AND HIS PLANT SCHOOL. By 
Effie Young Slusser, Mary Belle Williams and Emma Burbank Williams. 
Edited by Lillian McLean Waldo. With an Introduction by Luther Bur- 
bank. Charles Scribner’s Sons. Price 88 cents. 


This little book gives a most interesting account of some of Mr. Bur- 
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bank’s wonderful transformations of useless or apparently useless plants 


; 


into valuable and beautiful ones, that minister to the needs of man. The 
plant “wizard,” Dr. Burbank, is represented as playing the role of school- 
master to the refractory plant-children that were going to the bad. By 
his patient and gentle discipline they are turned about and become 


useful members of decent society. This is no fairy tale, but more inter- 


t 
esting and suggestive by far than any mere human imagination. 
EVERY STEP IN CANNING. The Cold-Pack Method. By Grace Viall 


Gray, Ph. B., Ed. N. Forbes & Company, Chicago. Price $1.25. 





This book will be a real help and lead to great economies if any per- 
son who “cans” can be induced to carefully read it and follow direc- 
tions. It is clearly written, is full in its treatment of particulars and 
covers the canning of about everything that can be canned. The pub- 


lishers have produced a book mechanically and artistically attractive. 


Periodical Notes. 


The Century Magazine for September contains a most interesting article on ‘The Vir- 
gin Islands’’ by Harry A. French. It is illustrated by many views of scenes in these new 
possessions of Uncle Sam. In the same magazine the contributions by Arthur Hobson 
Quinn on “The Art of William Dean Howells’’ and the one by L. Frank Tooker on “Sailor 
Men and Other Mortals’’ are well worth reading. A thoughtful and unusual article is 
contributed to the Record of Christtan Work for September by Rev. J. Edgar Park on ‘The 
Technique of Prayer.’’ Teachers should be interested in Hazel Tanner's brief description 
of “A Boys’ Nature Club’’ in The Library Journal for August. Charles A. Ellwood of 
the University of Missouri, who is well known to readers of EDUCATION, contributes an 
excellent article on ‘‘Education for Citizenship in a Democracy’’ to The Amertcan Journal 
of Soctology for July. ‘Putting Heart Into Work,’’ by Sherman Rogers in the Outlook for ‘ 

ug. 25, while intended particularly for hand workers, is not without its valuable relations 
to brain workers as well. We commend all the issues of ‘‘Jnter-America’’ to teachers for 
its valuable material about conditions of various kinds in Central and South America. 





